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GALLANT EXPLOIT OF CAPTAIN STRONG, OF THE SECOND WISCONSIN VOLUNTEERS.—{Sez sext Pace. ]} 
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cocking them silently; here they are!" 
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CAPTAIN STRONG’S ADVEN- 
TURE. 


‘Tur scene depicted in the spirited illustration 
on the preceding page is described in the following 


September 10, 1861. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

I herewith forwar you an excellent photograph of Cap- 
tain William E. © rang, Company F (Belle City Rifles), 
Second Regime: . Wisconsin Volunteers, taken by Mr. 
John Golden, \Whitehurst's Gallery, this city. 

While on duty extending our line of pickets, three miles 
northwest of Uhain Bridge, on Friday last, Captain Strong 
was taken prisoner. As he neared the river he left three 
men while, accdrding to the orders of Major Larrubee, he re- 
connoltred, préparatory to assigning them positions. Hay- 
ing proceeded about a quarter of a mile without discover- 
ing the slightest trace of the enemy, he returned by a 
slightly different route to avoid the rough road he had 
passed over, when he suddenly was surrounded by ix 
rebel pickets—two cavalry and four infantry. The Cap 
tain surrendered; and while they marched him about 
twenty rods, amused themselves by applying the choicest 
epithets, and promising themselves the pleasure of a hang- 
ing bee. The Captain wondered they did not disar 1 him, 
but still did not see any way of escape until one f them, 
noticing his splendid pair of revolvers, said the would re- 
lieve him of them. ‘Certainly, gentlemc:,” said the 
Captain, drawing them from his belt behind him, and 
As he said the 
words he fired each, and two men fell dead at his feet, 
while he wheeled and secured cover in some thick bu-hes, 
eluding the immediate pursuit of all except two bullets, 
one of which pierced his canteen, the other, a small round 
pistol ball, passing through his left cheek and coming out 
of his mouth, without injuring a single tooth, but slightly 
cutting his tongue! 

Emerging from the cover of the thicket, he was headed 
off by one of the mounted men, who presented his carbine 
elose to the Captain's breast. Here the young man’s pre=- 
ence of mind wor natural shrinking) saved him; for as the 
horseman fired he suddenly wheeled, the charge penetrat- 
ing his coat, vest, and shirt (discoloring the butten-), and 
slightly grazing his body. The rider’s horse bounding 
forward at this moment, Captain Strong returned the com- 
pliment, putting a bullet in the rebel's shoulder, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him fall from his horse, one foot 
remaining in the stirrup, his head striking the ground and 
stumps every time the affrighted hor-e jumped. Ina mo- 
ment more he was met by some of the picket, who heard 
the firing, completely exhausted from the uneven contest 
and the loss of blood from his wound. 

I have learned the wing particulars of Captain 
Strong. He was born ranville, New York, and wes 
but twenty years of age on the 10th day of last Augu-t. 
For miany years he has resided at Racine, Wisconsin, 
where his father died about four weeks since. Two years 


. since he was spending a few days at Andover with his 


uncle before entering the Cambridge Law School. Mere, 
while walking a rope at the gymnasium, he fell, breaking 
all his ribs on the left side, and his right arm near the 
wrist. Frum this he has never fully recovered. Without 
entering at Cambridge he. returned to Racine as soon as 
abic, proseenting his law studies in the office of Mesers. 
Strong & Fuller, and «on the memorable 16th of April was 
admitted to tke bar of Racine County. the 17th, hear- 
tng of the fall of Sumter, he opened an enlisting office, and 
ou the same day his company—the * Belle City Rifles” — 
was full. At Bull Run he fought bravely, and narrowly 
excuped from being killed, one ball carryinz off his cap, 
another cutting his «word-belt; and though remaining at 
the head of his men until the retreat, from exposure, mor- 
tification, and pain from his old internal injuries, he had 
to be carried from the field more dead than alive. 

Captain Strong is reckoned one of the best shots in the 
Weat—as the records of the ** Chicago Audubon Club” will 
show, and as many of his regiment who saw him shoot 
while in compat Madison will attest—for they say he care- 
fully lxid his double-barreled gun on the ground about ten 
paces in front of him, threw two pigeons up in the air, 
turned a **hand-spring,” seized his piece, and brought 
tlown both birds! 

I can not close this narrative without paying a tribnte 
duc to the virtue of temperance. Like our lamented Ells- 
worth, Captain Strong never drinks intoxicating liquors. 

Truly yours, S. WUITELEY. 
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THE PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


E believe we may say that the Plan of the 
autumn and winter campaign has been de- 
termined, aud that the leading generals are ap- 
prised of the parts they are to play in it. It 
involves operations of so extensive a character 


as to be without parallel in history, and to be 


morally certain of effecting their object—name- 


‘ly, the suppression of the rebellion before next 


spring. 

The Plan presumes that the rebels will remain 
inactive at their present posts. Should General 
Beauregard attack Washington, a change in the 
programme might be the result, as it is confident- 
ly anticipated that he would meet with an over- 
whelming defeat, which would probably precipi- 
tate matters. Again, should Gencral Johnston 
undertake an aggressive movement against Cairo, 
the Mississippi expedition might proceed to work 
more speedily than is now intended. It is not 
believed, however, that cither of these contin- 
gencies will occur. At Washington as at Cairo, 
an attacking force would fight at such enormous 
disadvantage that it is not supposed the experi- 
enced leaders of the rebel army would wantonly 
run the risk of a forward movement. 

Assuming, then, that the rebels pursue the 
wisest course, and w.it to be attacked in their 
intrenchments, we have reason to believe that, 
in the first or second week of October, the cam- 
paign will be simultaneously commenced on the 
coast, in the vicinity of Fortress Monroc, at 
Manassas, at Harper's Ferry, in Kentucky, on 
the Mississippi, and in the western portion of 

ri. 

We believe that three naval expeditions are 
being fitted out in New England and New York. 
The camps at Hempstead and Scarsdale are to 
furnish men for two of them ; the third will re- 
cruit 10,000 volunteers in New England. We 
presume we shail not be far wrong if we predict 
that these expeditions will be commanded by 
Generals Butler, Burnside, and Lander. Two 
of them will probably operate on different points 
of the Soythern coast, with a view of distract- 
ing the attention of the enemy from the line of 


the Potomac: one, for instance, may effect a 
landing at or near Port Royal, South Carolina, 
while the other, reinforced by the garrison of 
Fort Pickens, may reopen the excellent harbor 
of Pensacola to the cOfwriweec Of the world. It 
is likely that the third, which will consist of at 
least 10,000 men, and will be commanded by Gen- 
eral Burnside, will operate in the Chesapeake, 
landing so as, on one side, to flank the rebel 
army on the Potomac; and, on the other, to 
take Norfolk in the rear, in case the rebels should 
fall back from Manassas. All of tfese expedi- 
tions will be provided with ample artillery, and 
the landings will be effected under cover of heavy 


‘naval batteries. Ships, steamers, gun-boats, and 


launches are, we believe, being actively prepared 
for this service. 

Simultaneously with the departure of these 
expeditions, we look for a forward movement on 
the part of General Banks. A glance at the 
map will show how General M‘Clellan will co- 
operate with him. If the enemy resist him in 
force, M‘Clellan will naturally attack Manassas 
at once. If he moves on without opposition, the 
attack will be deferred until he is in a position 
to take part in it by flanking the enemy. We 
have an intimation that simultaneously with 
General Banks's movement, General Sickles 
will cross the Potomac some twenty miles be- 
low Washington, with a view to gain a position 
between Manassas and Richmond. ‘These de- 
tails, however, are of course as-yet undeterm- 
ined; and the intimation is merely a shrewd 
guess. The main point—that Manassas will be 
threatened on three sides simultaneously, while 
a column under General Burnside adtances to 
cut off the retreat of the enemy—may be regard- 
ed us pretty certain. 

Meanwhile, further West, General Anderson 
may be expected, by 10th October, to have raised 
such an army of Kentuckians and [ast ‘Ten- 
nesseeans as to keep Tennessee effectually in 
check, and to co-operate efficiently with Gen- 
eral Fremont, who by that time will probably 
haye mustered an army sufficient to beat the 
rebels in the nvighborhood of Springfield, Mis- 
souri, and to man a powerful expedition for the 
descent of the Mississippi. We do not look for 
naval operations of the first importance on the 
Mississippi. The fortified points on that river 
will naturally be assailed by laud, Corps d’armce 
will converge upon them from either shore, and 
reduice them as Hatteras was reduced, or, when 
the thing is practicable, with the bayonet. The 
gun-boats will be useful as auxiliaries, and the 
river will prove valuable for the transportation 
of supplies. But the fighting in the West will 
be done on land. If the campaign in that region 
is to keep pace with that in the East, the rebel 
forces under Price, or M‘Culloch, or whoever 
has succeeded them, which are now in posses- 
sion of Springfield, Missouri, and the vicinity, 
must be defeated and driven into Arkansas, or 
scattered altogether, before October 15. Wheth- 
er this can be achieved depends upon consider- 
ations which are only known to Major-General 
Fremont. 

Thus, if our information be correct, the bat- 
tle will have begun along the whole line, from 
the Atlantic to Kansas, by the middle of Octo- 
ber, and at least two points on the coast will be 
cither in possession of or under bombardment by 
our forces. It is believed that the whole force 
employed will be not less than 350,000 men, ex- 
clusive of reserves and of home guards in Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Missouri; so that at ev- 
ery point attacked we shall probably outnum- 
ber the enemy. Our armies will be well sup- 
plied, well provisioned, well drilled, well 
equipped, and well commanded. Under such 
circumstances, it is not extravagant to expect 
success, 

It is not reasonable to believe that the rebel 
troops from the Gulf States will remain patient- 
ly under arms in Virginia, while their homes 
are being assailed by expeditions from the 
North. Nor is it probable that troops deficient 
in equipment, clothing, shoes, arms, medicines, 
and supplies of all kinds—as the rebel troops 
are—will contend on equal terms with a force 
provided with these necessaries in profusion. 
Lastly, as it was proved at Bull Run, that wher- 
ever Northerners and Southerners met in a 
fair field, the former were the better men, it 
is not likely that an inferior Southern force 
will any where stand against a superior North- 
ern force. 

We therefore say that the Plan of the cam- 
paign renders success morally certain; for it 
must be remembered we are not fighting to sub- 
jugate the South, to abolish Slavery, or to con- 
quer territory. Our object is merely to defeat 
and disperse the rebel armies which are now 
overrunuing the Southern States. This done, 
our work is achieved. Wherever we defeat and 
disperse the rebel armies the people will be in- 
vired to exercise their privilege of electing mem- 
bers of Congress; the postal facilities will be re- 
stored to them; they will be protected from fur- 
ther spoliation by the rebel banditti, and restored 
to all the privileges of sovereiyn citizens of the 
United States. ‘The recent elections in Mary- 
land and Kentucky, and the late demonstrations 
in North Carolina, show how gladly the change 
will be weleomed. There will not be a South- 
ern State in which a rebel ticket will stand any 
chance at the polls after Jeff Dayis’s armies are 
defeated in the field, 
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| aiding and comforting the eminent traitor. 


THe LOUNGER. 


BLIND GUIDES. 

Mr. Jerrerson Davis, in his message of the 
29th April, says, that by the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain after the Revolution “the several States were 
each by name recognized to be independent.”” The 
famous ninth resolution of the New York Demo- 
cratic Convention echoes the statement by way of 
“In 


| the treaty of peace which the States conquered 


from Great Britain, the independence, not of the 
nation, but of each separate State was acknowl- 
edged.” In like manner, a newspaper which sup- 
ports that resolution as good patriotic doctrine un- 
dertakes to rap the Eve ning Post over the knuckles 
for saying that the Constitution was not adopted 
by the States but by the people of the United States. 


| The Evening Post is quite able to fight its own bat- 


tles, but the question involved is interesting to all 
of us. 

Mr. Everett and Mr. Motley, among the later 
authoritivs upon this subject, are quite sufficient to 
satisfy the most persistent skeptic. 

The first justly remarks that the States were 
enumerated in the treaty for convenience ; to desig- 
nate what colonies upon this continent were ac- 
knowledged to be independent. He then proceeds 
to show that the Declaration of Independence calls 
the people of the colonips ** one people,” and quotes 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney that ‘tthe separate 
independence and individual sovereignty of the 
several States were never thought of” by the men 
who made the Declaration, 

But even conceding to Mr. Davis and his friends 
of the Democratic Couvention that the several 
States were recognized as so many separate sover- 
eign powers, what then? How does that help 
secession? Granting that they were alisolutely 
sovereign when the Constitution was adopted, by 
the terms of that instrument the poople of the 
States abdicated the sovercignty of the State so 
far as the General Goverment was concerned. 
The question, as Mr. Everett most cogently says, 
is not what was the form of a government in any 
State before the Constitution was adopted, but 
what are the provisions of the Ccns:itution in re- 
gard to its own supremacy. 

The whole sulject is so admiral! ly treated in Mr. 
Everett’s address that no one should fail to make 
himself familiar with it. 

But “the Federal Constitution was adopted by 
the States and was binding only on those that ac- 
eepted it,” says the ninth resolution; and the 
newspaper defends the statement by quoting the 
seventh article of the instrument: ‘** The ratifica- 
tion of the Convention of nine States shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution Le- 
tween the States ratifving the same.” 

But it is matter of history that it was not adopt- 
ed by the States, as such, but by the people of the 
States, who thereby subordinated the States to the 
General Government. Moreover, to destroy the 
State theory completely, the Constitution was not 
binding upon the people of any one State, however 
unanimous the ratification, until the consent of the 
people of nine had been obtained. ‘That consti- 
tuted a sufficient majority of the people of all the 
States to warrant the organization and operation 
of the national Government. 

‘‘It appears,” Mr. Everett says of the Constitu- 
tion, ‘‘ not to have been entered into by the States, 
but to have been ordained and established by the 
people of the United States, for themselves and 
posterity. The States are not named in it, nearly 
all the characteristic powers of sovereignty are ex- 
pressly granted to the General Government, and 
expressly prohibited to the States,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Motley still more pointedly deelares: ‘‘ The 
Constitution was not drawn up by the States: it 
was not promulgated in the name of the States: it 
was not ratified by the States. The States never 
acceded to it, and possess no power to secede from 
it. It was ordained and established over the States 
by a power superior to the States—by the people 
of the whole land in their aggregate capacity, act- 
ing through conventions of delegates expressly 
chosen for the purpose within each State, independ- 
ently of the State Governments, after the preject 
had been framed.” 

The point is, that the Constitution of the United 
States was framed by a Convention of the people 
from all the States: it was submitted to the vote 
of the people of all the States: and it was declared 
operative only when the people of nine States had 
accepted it. But when they had accepted it, it 
was not a compact between them as States, like 
the old Confederation—it was a supreme Govern- 
ment, which ignored States, and acted directly 
upon the people. The expression “‘ between the 
States” is interpreted by the words of the instru- 
ment itself. It does not and can not express : 
dissoluble compact. It expresses that the people 
living in so many States have established a su- 
preme law, and when vou explore thé terms of that 
law, you find that the States have and can have, 
as States, no power over it whatsoever. 

The objcet of Mr. Davis, of the ninth resolution, 
and of the news; apers that support it, is to ineul- 
cate the idea that the Constitution is a compact 
between Suites, and not a supreme law of the peo- 
ple living in different States, and to be modified 
ouly as itself provides. ‘This is the question which 
the war will forever settle. When that is over, 
we shall either be a nation or something less than 
anation. The latter will be our fate if Jefferson 
Davis and the ninth resolution carry the day. 


“HAPPY AS A SLAVE OF GALLIFET.” 


Two or three weeks ago we were speaking of 
slave insurrections as one of the natural ‘‘ Conse- 
quences” of the rebellion of the masters, and al- 
luded to the proverb ‘* Happy as a slave of Galli- 
fet,” which occurs in the history of the San Domin- 
go revolt, and is generally used to show that, while 
slavery may smother for a time the outbreak of the 
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manhood it degrades, yet, when the pressure is re. 
moved, the revenge of that degradation ig fright. 
ful. 

This, indeed, furnishes one of the most hopeless 
and heart-sickening arguments to those who insist 
that slavery is irremediable. “If you free them 
they will rise and cut every body’s throat; look at 
San Domingo!” Yes; but why not look at Ju- 
maica? In San Domingo it was the effort to en- 
slave those already freed which occasioned the 
outbreak. In Jamaica, where eight hundred than. 
sand were freed, the result was effected more te 
fully than that of a ward election in New York - 
as tranquilly, in fact, as an act of worship, which 
indeed to most of them it was. For the African 
blood is not fierce. It is a mild, patient race, al- 
though like all men they may be stung to venge- 
ance. 

But is it I who am guilty when I strike the 
hand that would sell my child or dishonor my 
wife? The difficulty in emancipation was never 
vet the slave, but always the master. You may 
say that Jamaica does not grow so much cotton as 
she did with slavery. But if that mere fact were 
any argument, which of course it is not, you may 
set it off with the other fact that Barbadoes grows 
twice as much sugar without slavery. In Jamaica 
it was not the slaves, but the masters, who would 
not adapt themselves in good faith to the new sys- 
tem. 

If servile insurrections are really so frightful as 
we are used to say and believe, there is always an 
easier way than the halter and powder and shot to 
repress them, and that is emancipation. If any 
body prefers the San Domingo method to the Ja- 
maica method, let him hold fast to the system. It 
is only because the black is a mild, forbearing, 
broken race that it has not risen behind the rebel- 

Pious army, and swept the land with fiery wrath 
‘from the Gulf to the Roanoke. Yet mild and pa- 
\tient as it is, when it does rise, it rises with desper- 
ation. And then it is likely to forget the charity 
whjch gave a pair of shoes and took away every 
rizht of human nature. Why should we be fools ? 
God made them men ; and our calling them things 
does nof make them so. The very fear of their 
frightful revenge of wrongs shows that we feel 
them to be men, and know what we would do if 
we were tliey. 

This is a long introduction to the remark that 
the usual acceptation of the proverb ‘‘ Happy as a 
slave of Gallifet” is entirely incorrect. The argu- 
ment based upon the proverb is, ** No matter how 
kindly you treat them, even to a proverb of kind- 
ness, they will roast you alive, for all that. There- 
fore, at any price, suppress their rising.” The use 
made of it by the Lounger was to refute the infer- 
ence of the contentment of slaves from their affec- 
tion’ for their masters. Lut the truth has been 
pointed out to him by a friend who refers to a com- 
munication of Mr. C. K. Whipple to the Boston 
Atlas ond Bee, in January, 1860, in which, apropos 

‘of a speech of Mr. Everett’s, who had also referred 
to the proverb as usually wuiderstood, Mr. Whipple 
shows from a pamphlet bfore him, ‘* The Colonial 
System Unveiled,” priated at Cape Henry, San 
Domingo, in Octob«r, 1814, and written by the 
Baron de Vastey, t’.at the treatment of slaves upon 
the Gallifet pla’.tation was so atrocious that the 
proverb was only a terrible sarcasm, as a hanging 
halter is called a necklace; so that to say that a 
man was ‘‘as happy as a slave of Gallifet” was to 
call him the most miserable of men. Mr. Whipple 
quotes some of the sickening details which gave 
rise to the saying. 

It is a curious and most interesting correction of 
a very serious misapprehension. 


LOUNGING ELSEWHERE. 


Dcrine the last fortnight there have been a 
great many loungers at Syracuse, if one might 
judge from the crowds hanging around hotel doors 
and swarming through the street, and especially 
if he looked into that handsome hall, which has 
seldom been so thronged with such eager and earn- 
est people. At one moment, indeed, it seemed as 
if one lounger from Albany might hang out of the 
window. For in a Union Patriotic Convention, 
while the crowd was humming and the Albany per- 
son was trying to speak, some one quietly said: 
“This Mr. Murphy spoke a fortnight ago at a 
‘peace’ meeting in my neighborhood, and tried to 
raise a white flag.”’ 

That was an extremely doubtful moment for Mr. 
Murphy. The Convention rose tumultuously, like 
an angry man. Mr. Murphy stepped from the 
floor upon a seat, while the excited crowd pressed 
upon him. The President in vain hammered and 
hammered. He came tq@the front of the platform, 
and raised both hands imploringly and menacing- 
ly. Butso King Canute ordered the sea to retire. 
The sea of people rose around Mr. Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy, after shaking his finger at the one who 
had mentioned the white flag, as if he were giving 
him the lie, stood quietly up, occasionally bending 
to try to make somebody hear. For full five mo- 
ments there was wild confusion. But it was clear 
enough that no harm would befall the man. ‘Ihe 
Convention was not composed of the kind that 
make riots or delight in them ; and after the Pres!- 
dent—one of the best possible presiding officers— 
had skillfully suggested that he had heard no mo- 
tion that the gentl*man should not be allowed to 
speak, such a motion was heard from a hundred 
lips, and the gentleman had leave to retire. 

There was another gentleman who had walked 
straight out of Dickens. Whatever motion was 
made or resolution offered, this gentleman rose and 
gravely moved that it lie upon the table. His 
idea of a deliberative body evidently was that it 
was a body which laid things away to keep. He 
was incessantly running with a stone to block the 
wheels, but he dropped his block in front and 
stopped all progress. The Convention at length 
grew tired of his layings upon the table. But his 
courage and tenacity were equal to the task, and he 
would move that it lie upon the table. - 

There had been a Committee sent out. Anothr 
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er of two delegates was dispatched to find them. 
Suddenby an inspired. member moved that our 
friend of the table should be sent for thetwo. It 
was a vote. He went and sought them in vain, 
and the Convention had peace. Suddenly he re- 
turned. At the first opening he rose and shouted 
‘Mr. President.” The President and the Conven- 
tion heard, and sighed within. He stated that the 
Committee asked leave to report that it had been 
unable to discharge its duty, and asked to be re- 
lieved from further service. He sat gravely down, 
and another member jumped up and moved that 
the Committee be discharged with the thanks of 
the Convention: when from quite another part of 
the hall came a clear voice. -* | move you, Sir, that 
tne motion lie ::pon the table.” There was a chorus 
of laughter, and the motion was put and unani- 
mously carried, After which there were no more 
motions to lie upon the table. 

There was a Lounger in the gallery who remem- 
hered that Emerson used to call Mrs. Abby Folsom 
‘the flea of Conventions,” and he could not help 
smiling to see that all Conventions might be troub- 
led with fleas. 


TIIE EVENT OF THE HOUR 


Ture is general expectation of a battle upon 
the Potomac. Before this paper is printed it may 
have taken place. It is even said that on Satur- 
day last several persons went from New York to 
gee the fighting. If it be so, let us hope that they 
each took a rifle, and meant to see the fight from 
the ranks and not from the rear. 

If there be a battle, has every man considered 
the effect of its result? We shall beat, or we shall 
be beaten. In July we did not put the case so, 
In July we were to beat, and we had Bull Run. 
At this time, if there be an engagement all along 
the line of the Potomac, it will be the greatest of 
the war. The rebels, at least, are not likely to 
assemble so strong an army again. Suppose we 
fight, and that they are Jeaten. 

In that case they will doubtless withdraw from 
Virginia, and the campaign will close by the ad- 
vance of our lines and the occupation of the foolish 
State that permitted itself to be made the battle- 
field. Meanwhile naval expeditions will have 
given us the command of a long reach of coast. 
The occupation of Virginia will strengthen and 
secure Kentucky, and Frémont’s task in Missouri 
will be easier.. With our advance the tone of En- 
gland, which leves success, will be modified. The 
rebels will feel pinched by a thousand discomfit- 
ures; and they will cast up the vear’s accounts, 
and try in vain to find a balance in their favor. 

Nut suppose we fight and that we are beaten. 
\r: we likely to give itup? Is a strong Southern 

y likely to be developed at the North? Will 
' land and France at once recognize the rebel 
vernment ? 

for France and England none of us can speak 

ry contidently; but we may assume that we 

nv something of ourselves. And, far from giv- 

cit up, disastrous as the defeat may be, we sitall 

ther nerve ourselves for the remaining struggle. 
\e are by no means aroused as we can be. We 
ive not yet as grimly in earnest as we shall be if 
defeated. Unquestionably we believe that we 
shall finally conquer; but every man does not yet 
feel that the time has come for him to go. If we 
are beaten upon the Potomac every man will feel 
that the time Aas come; he will see that this Goy- 
ernment is gone unless he and all his friends hasten 
to its rescue. He will agree that self-defense 
knows no law, and that every weapon that can 
harm the foe must be hurled at him., We shall 
have no more squeamishness about the military 
necessity of emancipation, nor will the people suffer 
their Government to protect any farther the sys- 
tem from which treason springs, and has always 
eprurg in this country. Nor will the responsibili- 
ty rest upon us. The rebels have seized the sword; 
they can not complain if they fall by it. 

As for the strong rebel party among ourselves, 
it is less likely to be developed by our defeat than 
hy our success. A defeated man or body is dan- 
gerous, but suecess makes us good-natured, If 
Mr. Ben Wood had not suspended his paper, he 
would have been in a hundred-fold greater per- 
sonal danger after a defeat upon the Potomac. 
People are not in a humor to be told that they are 
fools and in the wrong when their kindred are lying 
dead upon the field. Maryland, of course, would 
try to rise. Baltimore would wrestle with Fort 
M‘Henry. But the line of Pennsylvania would be 
a line of flame, and New York would move as a 
giant to the rescue. 

If not, if this surmise is wrong, then we ought 
not to risk another battle. If we are so light of 
faith in our cause and ultimate victory that, with 
all our conditions and advantages known to us, we 
are willing to put our Government, and constitu- 
tional liberty, and civilization to the test of a sin- 
gle battle only, we are poltroons and murderers, 
and the sooner we shout aloud the surrender that 
‘8 in our hearts the clearer will be our consciences 
hereafter. 

THIEVES UPON “TREACHERY.” 

Froyp and his friends be- 
gan their exploits, as history relates, and will re- 
late forever, by stealing. They stole guns, money, 
forts, arsenals, navy-yards, hospitals, ships, mints, 
postage-stamps ; whatever, in fine, they could lay 
their hands on, they stole. But if the Govern- 
ment, the rightful owner of the property, proceeded 
to take it or to try to take it, without informing 
the thieves, how, when, and where the effort was 
to be made, those virtuous gentlemen made the 
welkin ring with their cries of Treachery! treachery ! 

If the upright Floyd, in the intervals of pilfering, 
could find time to recreate his mind with licht read- 
ing, we should recommend to his attention that 
pleasant passage of Gil Blas, in which the Brigand- 
General Rolando tells his experience of treacherous 
interference, 

‘* Meanwhile I committed all kinds of debauch- 
ery, in the company of other young men of the 


same disposition; and as our parents did not. sup- 
ply us with money sufficient to support sueh a deli- 
eious life, every one pilfered what he could at his 
own home; but that being also insufficient, we be- 
gan to rob in the dark; when, unfortunately, the 
corregidor got netice of us, and would have caused 
us to be apprehended, had we not been informed of 
his treacherous design. Upon which we consulted 
our safety in flight, and transferred the scene of 
our exploits to the highway. Since which time, 
gentlemen, God has given me grace to grow old in 
my profession, in spite of the dangers to which it is 
exposed,” 


HERMANN. 

Atrmoven Clarke, the comedian, has gone, 
Hermann, the prestidigitateur, remains. If any 
intelligent man or woman wishes to know what 
that meays, the Academy of Music is the place tg 
ascertain. Mr. Hermann is a magician, a conjuror, 
a medicine-man, a professor of sleight-of-hand, a 
wonder-worker. He brings forcign .testimonials 
which certify his great excellence tn his way, and 
as there is always a peculiar interest in really ad- 
mirable conjuring, and as it is long since we have 
had a master of magie, Mr. Hermann will proba- 
bly find crowds who are anxious to forget for a 
moment the harassing cares of the times. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Distntreestep Apviog To Laptesor A Lrrerary TURN. 
—Never marry an author. He is sure at some time or 
other to put you in his books, and the consequence i+, you 
will come out, like those rare botanical specimens similar- 
ly preserved, as flat and as dead as possible. Not a frac- 
tion ot color will there be left in you! There will only be 
the withered outline, by which you will be able to trace 
your original beauty. In fact, a wife to an author is only 
se tnuch book-muslin to enable him to dress up his charac- 
ters with. To clothe others the wretch does not scruple to 
cut up his own wife. 

A Horrrct. Senxtor.—* Eh? by Jove, Sir, a new lease!" 
Such was the exclamation of a sanguine old buck, who, be- 
fore his toilet mirror, discovered, by the aid of a double 
eye-glass, one black hair among his white whiskers, 

An Atmosrueric Fact.—Meat will not keep in this hot 
weather, not even in a lodging-house. Though we have 
seen the meat safe overnight, and were pleased to think 
it was so full of hope, and looked so promising for the mor- 
row's dinner, yet the next day every scrap would be found 
to have gone, and gone, too, beyond all hope of recovery. 
Meat never goes so quickly as at the sea-side.. In fact, it 
goes infinitely quicker than it comes. Husbands who are 
fund of hot dinners should go to a marine lodging-house, 
for they will-never see there by any chance a bit of cold 
meat for weeks apd weeks together. 

As Edwin lounged on the pier to get a relish for his din- 
ner after swallowing two monstrous bloaters for his break- 
fuxt, he said to his Angelina, ** Tell me something funny, 
dearest, and #0 excite the eachinnatory muscles of my dia- 
phragm, for I have been told that laughing is provocative 
of appetite.” 

Thus bidden, as in duty bound, the wife of his fond bo- 
som peered for a brief moment to the seaward of the pier, 
and receiving inspiration from the freshening brerze that 
blew there, whispered, “ Canst say, love, why the pleasant 
island of Ceylon is so favorite a resort for marriageable 
ladies ?” 

edwin, thus appvaled to, scratched hix nose and stroked 
his whiskers, but not finding his wits sharpened by either 
of those processes, was forced to let his wife explain that 
the answer to her riddle was, that the island she referred 
to was full of Cingalese. Observing his blank looks, «he 
added in compassion, ** Now, dearest, don't be stupid; 
can't you put an *h’ in, and pronounce it ‘Single he’s?" 

Feeling it expected of him, Falwin tried to laugh, but, 
aln«! he could do little more than get up a faint gigele. 
Whereupon his p’acens wxor made another daring eftort 
to excite his risibility, by asking, “* Who is the most dan- 
gerous young lady in a ball-room ?" and adding in the same 
breath, ** Why, of course, dear, a Lucinda.” 

Conscious of his density, Edwin tried his best to look as 
though he understood her; but, struggle as he might for 
it, the giggle would not come unti!, patting with her tiny 
hand his sorely puzzled brow, said Angelina, ** You are 
sadly dull, dear love, this morning. Can't you divide that 
Christian name, and call it a loose-cinder !"" 

Tur or A IMAGINATION. —Throwing open 
the windows—lying gracefully at full length on the sofa 
(having previously put a plate of shrimps on the table be- 
fore you)—and listening to the gentle trickling of the water- 
ing-cart as it paces slowly up and down the street; with 
the happy combination of so many luxuries, it becomes as 
easy as lying on the beach, and throwing pebbles into the 
sea, to fancy that one is doing the dolce far niente at the 
sea-side. We beg of the reader, who has any thing of a 
tropical imagination, to pat on only a suitable costume, 
and to try it just for a couple of hours. 

Tue Pursorr or Joxrse conver 
Painters inside the house and the Paviors hammering away 
violently outside! The two senses of smell and hearing 
being attacked, beyond all powered? stoppage, outrageously 
at the same time. On our word, it is enough to make a 
Bright swear! 


SEVERE TRIAL OF TEMPER IN HOT WEATIIER. 
PRAMATIS PERSON £. 

A O_p GENTLEMAN. A Coot Youno Parry. 
Scene :-—A Richmond Railway Carriage. Time :—About 12 noon. 

OLp GENTLEMAN (panting, pufing, persptr- 
ing). ** llot, Sir, tremendously hot.” 

Coo. Youne Parry. “It warm." 

c. O. G. “Warm, Sir! L[callit blazing hot. Why the 
glass ia 9S° in the Shade!" 


P. “Really! is that much?" 


G. **Much, Sir! Immense!” 
c. Y. P. ** Well, then, the glass is perfeotly right.” 
c. oO. G. “Right, Sir! I don’t understand you, Sir. 


What do you mean by saying it is right, Sir?" 
c. Y. P. **t mean that the glass is quite right to be as 
much in the Shade as it ean in thie warm weather.” 
OLp GENTLEMAN collapses, 
DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
What tree pinche’ the Jews? 
The juniper 
Twice ten nre six of us, 
Six are Las three, 
Nine are but four of us, 
What can we be? 
Would you know more of us, 
I will tell you more— 
Seven are but five of us, 
Five are but four. 

The number of letters contained tneach numeral. 

Why is the letter A like twelve o'clock ? 

Recauae it ta the middle of day. 

Why are undergraduates like geese ? 

Because they live upon the commons, they are crammed, 
they are plucked, and when they are plucked they are reg- 
ularly sold. 

What do ladies look for when they go to church? 

The hims (hymns). 

Why is an egg overdone like an egg underdone? 

Because it ; hardly done. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE REBELS FALLING BACK. 


A BALLO@N reconnoissanee made on Mth at 
developed the fact that not only had the rebel@who made 
the dash upon the Union pickets near the Chain Bridge 
fallen back, but thas also a very large portion of their gai 
force had done likewise from the positions formerly =: 
pied by them. 


RECONROMSANCER AT LEWINSVILLE. 


A reconnoiaeance party started from the Chain Bridge on 
lith at seven o’clock a. Mm. under the charge of Colonel 
Stevens, of the Seventy-ninth New York State Militia. 
Aa the skirmishers advanced the rebel pickets retired be- 
youd Lewinsville, which is situated at about seven miles 
from the starting-point. The object of the party having 
been accomplished, they began to retrace their steps, but 
the rebels were determined they should not do this with- 
out some suffering. They therefore sent a far superior 
force of infantry, with cavalry and artillery, to evt them 
off, while a line of battle was formed by the remainder of 
their forces. Their battery opened with shell, to which 
Captain Griffin replied. Several rounds were fired on 
either side, when our troops ceased firing so as to allow 
the rebelx to advance out of the woods in which they were 
eoncealed if they dared, in order to have an open field 
fight. But to this the rebels would not agree, therefore a 
thirty-two pounder was brought into action, the shefl from 
which soon silenced the rebel battery. Captain Griffin 
next gave the rebel cavalry, which had made their appear- 
ance on the road to Fall's Church, a specimen of his skill, 
and soon sent them flying, some with empty saddles, as 
the shells burst in their midst. The command then with- 
drew, and reached the Chain Bridge in good order. 


A SPEECH FROM GENERAL M‘CLELLAN. 

Governor Curtin presented colors to the Pennsylvania 
Regiments last week at Washington, in presence of the 
President and a number of officers. The Herald corre- 
spondent this describes an incident of the affair: 

** For some minutes at this place the troops were allowed 
to gratify their desire to shake hands with General M+Clel- 
lan, and the General, desiring to become acquainted with 
his men, and to have them know him, gratified them, and 
the liveliest of seenes were enacted. ‘The President, Cabi- 
net, Governors, and even the ladies, were lost sight of. 
General M‘Clellan never took an officer by the hand at the 
expen-e of a private. He talked httle, bowed toeach man, 
and looked him straight intheeyes. Each man had some- 
thing cheering to say to the General. One man said, 
* General, we are anxious to wipe out Bull Ran; hope you 
will allow us to do it soon." ‘Very soon, if the enemy 
does not run,’ was the prompt response, 

‘** At last Captain Barker, of the Chicago cavalry corps, 
com poring the escort, appealed to the troops not to crowd 
the General too hard, or shake his hand too much, as be- 
fore he slept he had a long way to travel, and much writ- 
ing to do with the hand they were shaking. He promised 
if they would fall back that the General would say a few 
words to them. They instantly complied, when the Gen- 
eral, removing his hat, spoke as follows: 

** *So_prexs ! —We have had our last retreat. We have 
seen our last defeat.” You stand by me, and I will stand 
by you, and henceforth victory will crown our efforts.’ "’ » 


THE EMANCIPATION QUESTION IN MISSOURI, 

The following letter from the President to General Fré- 
mont has been published : 

“ Wasutnoton, D. C., Sept. 11, 1861. 
“ Major-General John C. Fremont : 

‘* Sin,—Yours of the Sth, in answer to mine of the 2d 
instant, was just received. Assured that you, upon the 
ground, could better judge of the necessities of your po-i- 
tion than I could at this distance, on seeing your procla- 
mation of August 30 I perceived no general objectfon to it ; 
the particular clause, however, in relation to the confisca- 
tion of property and the liberation of slaves appeared to 
me to be objectionable in its non-conformity to the act 
Congress, passed the 6th of last August, upon the same 
subjects, and hence I wrote you expressing my wish that 
that clause should be modified accordingly. Your answer 
just received expresses the preference on your part that I 
*hould make an open order for the modification, which I 
very cheerfully do. It is therefore ordered that the said 
clause of said proclamation be so modified, held, and con- 
strned agte conform with and not to transcend the provi- 
sions on the\same subject contained in the act of Congress 
entitled ‘Am act to confiscate property ured for insurrec- 
tionary purposes,’ approved August 6, 1861, and that said 
act be published at length with this order. 

** Your obedient servant, A. 


KENTUCKY THOROUGHLY LOYAL, 

On September 12, both Houses of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture passed the following revolutions: 

** Jiesolved, That Kentucky's peace and neutrality have 
heen wantonly violated, her soil has been invaded, the 
rights of her citizens have been grosely infringed by the 
so-called Southern Confederate forces. This has been: 
done without cause; therefore— 

** De it resolved by the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, That the Governor be requ 
to call out the military force of the State to expel and drive 
out the invaders, 

‘* Resolved, That the United States be invoked to give 
aid and assistance, that protection to invasion which is 
granted to each one of the States by the 4th section of the 
4th article of the Constitution of the United States. 

** Resolved, That General Robert Anderson be, and he 
is hereby requested to enter immediately upon the active 
discharge of hi« duties in this military district. 

‘* Resolved, That we appeal to the people of Kentucky 
by the ties of patriotiem and honor, by the fies of common 
interest and common defense, by the remembrances of the 
past, and by the hopes of future national existence, to as- 
sist in repelling and driving out the wanton violators of 
our peace and neutrality, the lawless invaders of our soil.” 


MAGOFFIN TRIKS TO BETRAY THE STATE, BUT 
IS FOILED, 

On 13th Governor Magoffin vetoed the resolutions. 
They were, however, immediately passed over his veto, 
and the Governor was directed to require the withdrawal 
of the Confederates from Kentucky. Accordingly Gov- 
ernor Magoffin issued the following proclamation, in obe- 
dience to the yerolutions : 

‘* The Government of the Confederate States, the State 
of Tennessee, and all others concerned, are hereby inform- 
ed that Kentucky expects the Confederate or Tennessee 
troops to be Withdrawn from her soil unconditionally.” 


REBELLION TO BE PUNISHED, 

On 14th Mr. H.sten reported a bill to punish rebellion 
in the State. lt was made the special order for 16th. 

The bill will make it felony to aid the war by enlisting 
troops for the Cépfederates, or inducing any one to do so, 
or by joining or parading with any company with the in- 
tent to join the Confederates. The invasion of Kentucky 
by any citizen ag a Confederate soldier is punishable by 
death. This Act to go into effect in ten days, and will not 
be applicable to those who return to their allegiance within 
sixty days. 

THE RERELS PEFFATED IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

General Rosecrans sueceeded in engaging the rebel forces 
under General Floyd on Tuesday last, and after giving 
them battle caneed them to follow the same course as that 
pursued by Wise—namely, to make a rapid flight—which 
they did under the cover of darkness. The engagement 
was a brisk one, the rebels having the advantage of posi- 
tion, and alo of greater numbers both of men and artillery. 
The Union loss is fifteen killed and seventy wounded. The 
rebel loss of men can not be ascertained, as they removed 
their dead and wounded, but their loss of material and 
baggage was heavy, all of which fell into the hands of Gen- 
eral Benham’s brigade. Twenty-five of the prisoners, 
taken at the time that Colonel Tyler's force was attacked 
at (roas Lane, have been recaptured. Floyd's forces are 
anid to be entirely driven from their strongheld and routed. 

REPORTED WRECK OF THE “suMTER.” 

Another pirate, the notorious Swmfer, is reported to 
have been wrecked on the island of Trinidad, near Port 
of Spain, on or «bout the 20th of August. No further par- 
ticnlars have been received, and it is pet known whether 
any of the crew were drowned or not, 
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PLAN OF THE HARBOR OF BEAUFORT, NORTH 
CAROLINA, 

As naval expeditions are now leaving every few days to 
operate on the Southern Coast, we present above a Plan of 
a harbor which will certainly receive some attention— 
Beaufort, North Carolina. This is one of the best harbors 
on the coast; there are fifteen feet water on the bar. As 
latest dates there were, it is said, four United States men- 
of-war off the mouth of the harbor. Fort Macon, whieh 
protects it, is very strong, and a large force of North Caso- 
linians have been assigned to its defense. 


ANOTHER BATTLE AT BOONVILLE. 

Intelligence has been received at St. Louis of a battle 
fought at Boonville, resulting in a victory for the Union. 
The rebels, 1000 strong, were driven back by the Home 
Guard, with a loss of twelve killed and thirty wounded. 
The Union loss was only one killed and four wounded. 
Among the rebels killed were Colonel Brown and Captain 
Brown, both virulent secessionists. 


AFFAIRS AT HATTERAS. 

We learn from Fortress Monroe that all was quiet at 
Hatteras on 13th inst. The Susquchanna and Pawnes 
were still there. The defenses had been put in complete 
order, and the guns spiked by the rebels were ready for 
service. Four Southern vessels, under British colors, had 
run into the Inlet with merchandise for the rebels, not 
knowing of the change of sovereignty. They wera, &f 
course, captured. 


DISORGANIZATION OF THE REBEL ARMY. 


There feems to be a little trouble among the rebel troope. 
A whole Mississippi regiment is reported to have revolted 
on Saturday last, broken their muskets to pieces, and start- 
ed for home. A complete demoralization of the army is 
apparent. Thirteen rebel regiments have left for their 
homes since the capture of the forts at Hatteras. 


THE UNION AND REPUBLICAN STATE TICKET. 

The People’s Convention at Syracuse, on 11th, adopted 
a brief declaration in favor of enstaining the Government 
in its efforts to quell the rebellion, and nominated the fel- 
lowing ticket for State officers: 

Attorney-General— Daniel 8. Dickinson, of Broome. 

Secretary of State—Uoratio Ballard, of Cortland, , 

Controller—Lucius Robinson, of Chemung. 

Treasurer—W. B. Lewis, of Kings. 

Cancel Commissioners—-F. A. Aberger, of Erie, long 
term: F. A. Tallmadge, of New York, short term. 

State Prison Insxpector—A. B. Tappan, of Westchester, 

State Engineer—W. B. Taylor, of Oneida. 

Judge of the Court of Appeals—W. B. Wright, of 
Ulster. 

The Republican State Convention met at the 
same day, and nominated the ticket for State officers, with 
the exception of their candidate for Canal Commissioner, 
Tallmadge, of New York. The neme of ry i 
Bruce, of Madison, was substituted for that of Myr. 

e. 
PERSONAL. 

Jefferson Davis is not dead. The silence of the Rebef. 
organs on this subject has been broken by positive eontra- 
dictions of the reporta of his decease. 

Parson Brownlow and his son, of en Tennessea, 
are still under arrest, by order of General 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
MORE TROOPS FOR CANADA. 


Tue announcement is made that three more 
are ordered to Canada. They start about the m of 
September, and will leave in the Great Eastern, which 
goes to New York, as advertised. 

The 7imea, in an editorial, says that the Governments 
may have private reasons for the movement, but thatthere 
are none apparent. If it is purely a defensive movement 
and a mere declaration of identity between England and 
Canada, it hopes that Canada will not take it fer more 
than it means, but hold herself ready, if it should be need- 
ful, to protect herself. It is regarded as a wise guaraptee 
against all complications, and calculated to strengthen her 
frontier. 


FRANCE. 
A FORTHCOMING SPEECH FROM THE EMPEROR. 
Among other en difs in Paris, was one to the effect that, 
on the oceasion of the Emperor's a visit to Ror- 
deaux, a speech may be expected him ealeulated to 
remove any fears entertained of warlike intentions on the 
part of his Majesty. 


ITALY. 
PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 
The resignation of Mingettie, Minister of the 

had been accepted. Baron Ricasoli had been nominated to 
the vacancy with the charge ed intertm of Foreign Af- 
Victor Emanuel had informally received M. Bene- 
dict, the new French Minister. Additiona) successes were 
reported over the Neapelitan brigands. It was also re- 
ported that some collisions had oecurred between the Pidd 
montese troops and the Papal gens 


SPAIN. 
SPAIN WILL NOT REUVOGNIZE THE REBELS. 


are admitted ez 

- larity, just as they have been admitted in all ether 

ports since the rebels obtained possession of tag custosn- 

houses in the insurgent States. It is needless to say thas 

no sach vessels can be abroad without escaping the blesk- 

ading force. There is no recognition of fieg imp 
Spanish ports or in any other porte. 
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THE REBEL GENERAL 
A. JOHNSTON. 


Tue telegraph announces that Ar- 
BERT JomnsToN, late Col- 
onel United States Army, and coim- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Utah, 
has been appointed by Jeff Davis to 
comniand the rebel forces on the Mis- 
sissippi. We publish his portrait 
herewith, 

Albert S. Johnston was born in 
Macon County, Kentucky, in 1803, 
and is consequently fifty-eight year 
of age. After the usual school trai: 
ing young Johnston ~vas adopted by 
the United States, nd educated at 
their expense at their Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. On graduating 
he entered the 6th Infantry, and was 
ordered to the West. During the 
Black Hawk war he acted as Adjn- 
tant General, President Lincoln be- 
ing at the time a captain of volun- 
teers. At the close of the war he re- 
signed his commission, and resided 
first in Missouri, next in Texas. War 
breaking out in the latter State, lhe 
entered the Texan army as a private, 
and rose to high distinction. He aft- 
erward filled the post of Secretary of 
War. On the annexation of Texas 
to the United States Johnston raised 
a partisan troop, which he command- 


“ed, and accompanied Gencral Taylor 


to Monterey. At the close of the 
Mexican war he returned to his 
plantation; but being in embarrass- 
ed circumstances, was glad to accept 


- from the United States the post of 


Paymaster, which was generously 
bestowed upon him by the Govern- 
ment. Under Pierce, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, then Secretary of War, made 
Johnston Colonel of the 2d Cavalry, 
and he subsequently received tle 
command of the Southwestern Mili- 
tary District. At the outbréak of the 
war with Utah he was chosen, over 
many more skilled officers, to com- 
mand the expedition which crossed 
the plains. He continued to fill that 
post—being, in fact, dictator in the 
country which he occupied — until 
the rebellion took place, when he 
traitorously abandoned his flag. Ile 
is believed to have made energetic 
attempts to induce California and Or- 
egon to join the rebels, but to have 
been foiled by the common sense of 
our Pacific brethren and the saga- 
cious measures adopted by Govern- 
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ment. He is now, as we stated, in 
command of the rebels on the Missis- 
sippi, and will have to deal with Gen. 
eral 


THE “WINONA.” 


Tue United States Screw Steam 
Gun-boat Ihmona, built by C. & R. 
Potton, of which we publish a por- 
trait ou page 613, was launched—fy]. 
ly sparred and rigged, and with the 
propeller and main shafting fitted up 
in her—from their yard, foot of Bridge 
Street, Brooklyn, on Saturday, 14th 
inst., at Do’clock P.M. Her dimen- 
sions are, Length over all, 165 feet ; 
breadth, 26 feet; hold, 10 f et; ton- 
nag, tons measurement. She is 
built of white and live oak, yellow 
pine and locust, and fastened in con- 
formity to the Government system 
of building. By the terms of con- 
tract she was to be launched in sey- 
enty-live days, but was ready in for- 
ty-six working days from the signing 
of the contract. She is of good mod- 
el, and in all her details exhibits ex. 
cellence of workmanship and beauty 
of finish. After launching she was 
towed to the Allaire Works Dock, 
where she wil receive her boilers and 
other machinery, which consists of 
two back-acting engines with 30-inch 
cylinders and 18-inch stroke, and 
two tubular boilers of Martin variety. 
ihe screw propeller is of composi- 
tion, nine feet in diameter. The en- 
gines will develop about 350-herse 
power, and the consumption of coal 
will be about eight tons per day. 
The total weight of machinery will 
be about 130 tons, 

Four gun-boats like the Winona 
have been launched, viz.: Ottawa, 
J’emlina, Seneca, ard Chippewa, all 
of New York. 

Kichteen are in the course of con- 
struction, and are more or less ac- 
veneced, viz.: Tahoma, Wilmington, 


Del.; Wessahickon, Scivte, and Itasca, 


Philadelphia; Unadilla, New York; 
Uwasco, Mystic River, Ct.; Kanatcha, 
Fast Haddam; Ceyuge, Portland; 
Huron, Chocura, and Sagamore, Bos- 
ton; JMJarblehead, Newburyport ; 
Acnnelec, Thomaston, Me.; Aroos- 
tool, Kennebunk, Me.; Kineo, Port- 
land, Me.; Katahdin, Bath, Me.; 
/*nobscot, Belfast, Me.; and Pinola, 
Beltimore, Md. 


| 
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* . | THE UNITED STATES SLOOP OF WAR “JAMESTOWN” DRIVING THE “ALVARADO” ASHORE, NEAR FERNANDINA, FLORIDA. 
pina, F August 5,1861. {idly on the st L A Ive 
cae : NANDINA. ; : - . ~ | bearing in toward land, and ynder a heavy press of sail. | and in this they succeeded, stranding her in three fath- 
. & fair depicted is thus described by our correspond- | Atthough the wind was light, we were going at the rate of | oms of water. They then took to their boats, taking with 
's WE are indebted to Mr. James Hoovere, of the | ent: some six knots per hour, and were evidently gaining rap- {| them all valuables worth the trouble, and made the cap- 
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A UNITED SIATLS BY OUK Axrist. | 

Tt was then decided to burn the vessel; the stars and 
i and she was accordingly set fire to 
in three places so effectually that we had scarcely time to 
leave the ship’s side when the flames burst out on every 
As we pulled for our ship the steamer neared us 
with the intention of running us down, but those on 

the man-of-war had seen the design, and were bearing to- 
ward us broadside on, when the Secession steamer con- 
cluded not to come within range of our guns, and turved 
her head toward Fernandina again. 
burning vessel was truly grand, and the scene was made 
more striking by the occasional firing of the batteries on 
none of their shots were effective, 


-pieces were fired in rapid euccession—the cannon 
ime whizzing over our heads and around us rather 
At last we reached the ves-el, 
just in time to save our boat from a round shot which 
vessel, and fell only a few feet be- 


came whizzing over the 
i lad we been struck by it, the boat must have 


and as the launch touched the 
ship a dozen boarders clambered up her sides, headed by 
our second lieutenant, and followed by the other officers 
but luckily no one had remained on board to 
contest the day, and we soon made ourselves masters of 
the contents of the vessel, which proved to be hemp, wool, 
; were trying, without success, 
the vessel off, the surgeon and others were busied in secur- 


and fortunately unscathed; 
officcred by Lieutenant Flasser The sight of the 
‘commanded the expedition); Lieutenant Houston, of 
our retreating boats 
thongh their line firing was excellent. 

The bark was the Alvarada, of Boston, commanded by 


Lieutenant R. Phythian, ac- 
r:; and the other boat 


pieces ot cannon were 


Captain Whiting, and her core. I hear, was worth pear- iy 
trne state of the case; so that yy 


ing the ship's papers, and securing every thing of import- 
ance which in the hurry had been left behind. 
was now hoisted on board the Jamesfown, and a gun fired 
to warn us of an armed steamer which was seen approach- 


y approached the veseel were 


bark, amd*every thing denoted 
he Floridians of making a de- 
ship was distant some two miles 


the Secessionists did not make any thing of the prize but 
a burned-down hulk. 


he ivy ahot was fire d, whi h we afte rw a unders tood came 
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THREE STORIES. 


Aut three shall be told exactly as I, the present 

© narrator, have received them. They are all de- 

rived from credible sources ; and the tirst—the most 

extraordinary of the three—is well known at first 
hand to individuals still living. 


Some few years ago a well-known English artist 
received a commission from Lady F to paint a 
portrait of her husband. It was settled that he 
should execute the commission at F Hall, in the 
country, because his engagements were too many 
to permit his entering upon a fresh work till the 
London season should be over. As he happened 
to be on terms of intimate acquaintance with his 
employers, the arrangement was satisfactory to all 
concerned, and on the 13:h of September he set out 
in good heart to perform his engagement. 

He took the train for the station nearest to F 
Hall, and found himself, when first starting, alone 
in a carriage. His solitude did not, however, con- 
tinue long. At the first station out of London a 
young lady entered the carriage, and took the cor- 
ner opposite to him. She was very delicate look- 
ing, with a remarkable blending of sweetness and 
sadness in her countenance, which did not fail to 
attract the notice of a man of observation and sens- 
ibili:y. For some time neither uttered a syllable. 
But at length the gentleman made the remarks 
usual under such circumstances, on the weather 
and the country, and, the ice being broken, they 
entered into conversation. They spoke of paimt- 
ing. The artist was much surprised by the inti- 
mate knowledge the voung lady sé&*med to have 

_ of himself and his doings. He was quite certain 
that he had-never seen her before. His surprise 
was by no means lessened when she suddenly in- 
quired whether he could make, from recollection, 
the likeness of a person whom he had seen only once, 
or at most twice? Ile was hesitating what to re- 
ply, when she aided, Do yowthink, for example, 
that vou could paint me from ®collection ?”’ 

He replied that he was not quite sure, but that 
perhaps he could, 

** Well.” she said, ** look at me again. 
have to take a likeness of ine.” 

Ile complied with this odd request, and she 
aske?!, rather eagerly, 

* Now, do you think rou could ?” 

“T think so,” he replied; **but I can not say 
for certain.” 

At this moment the train stopped. The young 
lady rose from her seat, smiled in a friendly man- 
ner on the painter, am? bade him good-by: add- 
ing. as she quitted the carriage, ** We shall nicet 
again soon.” The train rattled off, and Mr. 
(the artist) was left to his own reflections. 

The station was reached in due time, and Lady 
F—'s carriage was there, to meet the expect d 
guest. It carried him t the place of his destina- 
tion, one of ** the stately homes of Enzland,” after a 
pleasant drive, and deposited him at the hall coor, 
where his host and hostess were standing toreccive 
him. A kind greeting passed, and he was shown 
to his room: for the dinner-hour was close at hand. 

Having completed his toilet and descended to 
the drawing-room, Mr. was much surprised, 
and much pleased, to see, seated on one of the otto- 
mans, his young companion of the railway car- 
riage. She greeted him witha smile and a tow of 
recoguition, She sat by-his side at dinner, spoke 
to him two or three times, mixed in the general 
conversation, and seemed perfectly at home. Mr. 


You may 


Hi had no dowbt of her an intintate friend 
of his hostess. The evening passed away pleasant- 
ly. The conversation turned a good deal upon the 


fine arts in general, and on painting in particular, 
and Mr. H—— was entreated to show some of the 
sketches he had brouzht down with him from Lon- 
don. He readily produced them, and the young 
lady was much interested in them. 

At a late hour the party broke up, and retired to 
‘their several apartments. 

Next morning, early, Mr. H was tempted by 
the bright sunshine to leave his room and stroll 
out into the park. The drawing-room opened into 
the garden; passing through it, he inquired of a 
servant who was busy arranging the furniture 
whether the voung lady had come down vet? 

* What voung lady, Sir?” asked the man, with 
an appearance of surprise. 

* “the young lady who dined here last night.” 

No voung lady dined here last night, Sir,” re- 
plied the man, looking fixedly at him. 

The paiuter said no more: thinking within him- 
self that the servant was either very stupid or had 
a very bad’ memory. So, leaving the room, he 
sauntered out into the park. 

Ile was returning to the house when his host 
met him and the usual morning salutations passed 
between them. 4 

Your fair young friend has left you?” observed 
the artist. 

* What voung friend ?” inquired the lord of the 
manor, 

‘The young lady who dined here last night,” 
returned Mr, I]——. 

can not imagine to whom you refer,” replied 
the gentleman, very greatly surprised. 

** Did not a young lady dine and spend the even- 
ing here yesterday =” persisted Mr. H——, who in 
his turn was beginning to wonder. 

‘* No,” replied his best: “most certainly not. 
There was no one at table but yourself, ny lady, 
and [,” 

The subject was never reverted to after this oc- 
casion, vet our artist could ne’ bring himself to be- 
lieve that he was laboring under a delusion. If 
the whole were a dream, it was a dreain in two 
parts. As surely as the young lady had been his 
companion in the railway carriage, so surely she 
had sat beside him at the dinner-table. Yet she 
dil not come again; and every body in the house, 
except himself, appeared to be ignorant of her ex- 
istence. He finished the portrait on which he was 
engaged, and returned to London. 

For two whole years he followed up his profes- 
sion, growing in reputation, and working herd. 


Yet he never all the while forgot a single linea- 
ment in the fair young face of his fellow-traveler. 
He had no clew by which to discover where she 
had come from, or who she was. He often thought 
of her, but spoke to no one about her. There was 
a mystery about the matter which imposed silence 
onhim. It was wild, strange, utterly unaccount- 


was called by business to Canterbury. 

An old friend of his—whom I will call Mr. Wylde 
—resided there. Mr. H , being anxious to see 
him, and having only a few hours at his disposal, 
wrote as soon as he reached the hotel, beguing Mr. 
Wylde to call upon him there. At the time ap- 
pointed the door of his room opened, and Mr.WylIde 
was announced, He was a complete stranger tothe 
artist; and the meeting between the two.was a 
little awkward. It appeared, on explanation, that 
Mr. Il 's friend had left Canterbury some time ; 
that the gentleman now face to face with the art- 
ist was another Mr. Wylde; that the note intend- 
ed for the absentee had been given to him; and 
that he had obeyed the summons, supposing some 
business matter to be the cause of it. 

The first coldness and surprise dispelled, the two 
gentlemen entered into a more friendly conversa- 
tion; for Mr. H—— had mentioned his name, and 
it was not a strange one to his visitor. When they 
had conversed a little while, Mr, Wylde asked Mr. 
H whether he had ever painted, or could un- 
dertake to paint, a portrait from mere description ? 
Mr. H—— replied never. 

*I ask you this. strange question,” said Mr. 
Wylde, ** because, about tyo years ago, I lost a 
dear daughter. She was my only child, and I 
loved her very dearly. Her loss was a heavy af- 
tliction to me, and my regrets are the deeper that 
I have no likeness of her. You are a man of un- 
usual genius. If you could paint me a portrait of 
my ehild I should be very grateful.” 

Mr. Wylde then described the features and ap- 
pearance of his daughter, and the color of her eves 
and hair, and tried to give an idea of the expres- 
sion of her face. Mr. I listened attentively, 
and, feeling great sympathy with his gricf, made a 
sketch. He had no thought of its being like, but 
hoped the bereaved father might pos-ibly think it 
But the father shook his head on secing the 
sketch, and said, ** No, it was not at all like.” 
Avain the artist tried, and again he failed. The 
features were pretty well, but the expre-sion was 
not hers; and the father turned away from it, 
thanking Mr il for his kind endeavors, but 
quite hopeless of any suecessful result. Suddenly a 
thoucht struck the painter: he took another sheet 
of paper, made a rapid and virorous sketch, and 
hauded it to his companion. Instantly a bright 
book of recoznition and pleasure lighted up the ta- 
ther’s face, and he exclaimed, * That is she! Sure- 
ly you must have seen my child, or you never could 
have made so perfect a likeness !” 

“Wicn did your daughter die?” 
painter, with agitation. 

* About two vears ago; on the 15th of Septem- 
ber. She died in the afternoon after a few days’ 
illiess.” 

Mr. Il—— pondered, but said nothing. The 
image of that fair young face was engraven on 
his memory as with a diamond’s point, and her 
strangely prophetic words were now fuliilled. 

A fow weeks after, having completed a beauti- 
ful full-length portrait of the young ladv, he sent 
it to her fathegg and the likeness was declared, by 
all who had ever scen her, to be perfect. 


SQ, 


inquired the 


Among the friends of my family was a young 
Swiss lady, who, with an only brother, had been 
left an orphan in her childhood. She was brought 
up, as well as her brother, by an aunt; and the 
children, thus thrown very much upon each other, 
became very strongly attached. At the age of 
twenty-two the youth got some appointment in 
India, and the terrible day drew near when they 
must part. I need not describe the agony of per- 
sons so circumstanced. But the mode in. which 
these two sought to mitigate the anguish of separa- 
tion was singular. They agreed that if either 
should die before the young man’s return the dead 
should appear to the living. 

The youth departed. The young lady hy-and- 
by married a Scotch gentleman, and quitted her 
home, to be the light and ornament of his. She 
was a devoted wife, but she never forgot her broth- 
er. She corresponded with him regularly, and her 
brightest days in all the year were those which 
brought betters from Pidia, 

One cold winter’s day. two or three years after 
her marriage, she was seated at work near a large 
bright fire in her own bedroom up stairs. It was 
about mid-day, and the room was full of light. 
She was very busy, when some strange impulse 
caused her to raise her head and look round. The 
door was slightly open, and near the large antique 
bed stgod a figure, which she at a glance recog- 
nized as that of her brother. With a-cry of de- 
lizht she started up, and ran forward to meet him, 
exclaiming, “Oh, Henry! How could vou sur- 
prise me so! You néver told me you were com- 
ing!” But he waved his hand sadly,.in a way 
that forbade approach, and she remained rooted to 
the spot. He advanced a step toward her, and 
said, in a low soft voice, ** Do vou remember our 
agreement? I have come to fulfill it;” and ap- 
proaching nearer he laid his hand on her wrist. 
It was icy cold, and the touch made her shiver. 
Her brother smiled a faint, sad smile, and again 
waving his hand turned and left the room. 

When the lady recovered from a long swoon 
there was a mark on her wrist, which never left it 
to her dying day.* The next mail from India 
brought a letter, informing her that her brother 
had died on the very day, and at the very hour, 
when he presented himself to her in her room. 


* In the Reresford story. a similar ineffaceable mark is 
svi to have been made by an apparition on a lady‘a wrist. 
It may be worth consideration whether, under verv ex- 
ceptional and rare conditions, there is thus developed in 
women any erratic manifestation of the power a mother 

inetimes has of marking the body of her unborn child. 
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Overhanging the waters of the Frith of Forth 
there lived, a good many years ago, a family of old 
standing in the kingdom of Fife: frank, hospitable, 
and hereditary Jacobites. It consisted of the 
squire, or laird—a man well advanced in years— 
his wife, three sons, and four daughters. The sons 
were sent out into the world, but not into the serv- 
ice of the reigning family. The daughters were all 
young and unmarried, and the eldest and the young- 
est were much attached to each other. ‘They slept 
in the same room, shared the same bed, and had no 
secrets one fromthe other, It chanced that among 
the visitors to the old house there came a young 
naval officer, whose gun-brig often put in to the 
neighboring harbors. He was well received, and 
between him and the elder of the two sisters a ten- 
der attachment sprung up. 

But the prospect of such an alliance did not quite 
please the lady’s mother, and, without Leing abso- 
lutely told that it should never take place, the 
lovers were advised to separate. The plea urged 
was that they could not then afford to marry, 
and that they must wait for better timea Those 
were times when parental authority—at all events 
in Scotland—was like the deeree of fate, and the 
lady felt that she had nothing left to do but to say 
farewell to her lover. Not so he. He was a fine 
gallant fellow, and, taking the old lady at her word, 
he determined to do his utmost to push his worldly 
fortunes. 

There was war at that time with some northern 
power—I think with Pru-sia—and the lover, who 
had interest at the Admiralty, applied to be sent 
to the Baltic. He obtained his wish. Nobody 
interfered to prevent the young people from taking 
a tender farewell of each other, and, he full of hope 
and she desponding, they parted. It was settled 
that he should write by every opportunity ; and 
twice a week—on the post-days at the neighboring 
villaze—the younger sister would mount her pony 
and ride in for letters. ‘There was much hidden 

joy over every letter that arrived, and then intense 
anxiety until the next arrived. And often and 
often the sisters would sit at the window a whole 
winter's night listening to the roar of the sea among 
the rocks, and hoping and praying that each light, 
as it shone far away, might be the signal-lamp hung 
at the mast-head to appri-e them that the gun-brig 
was coming. So weeks stole on in hope deferred, 
and there came alullin the correspondence. Post- 
day after posi-day brought no letters from the Bal- 
tic, and the agony of the sisters, especially of the 
betrothed, became almost unbearable. 

They slept, as I have said, in the same room, 
and their window looked down well-nigzh into the 
waters of the Frith. One night the younger sister 
was awakened by the heavy moanings of the elder, 
They had taken to burning a candle in their recom 
and placing it in the window: thinking, peor girls, 
that it would serve as a beacon to the brig. She 
saw by its light that her sister was tossing about 
and was greatly disturbed in hersleép. After some 
hesitation she detewymined tu awaken the sleeper, 
who sprang up with a wild ery, and pushing back 
her long bair with her hands exclaimed, ‘* What 
have voudone! what have voudene!” Her sister 
tried to soothe her, and asked tenderly if any thing 
had alarmed her. “* Alarmed!” she answered, still 
very wildly, “no! ButITsaw him! He entered 
at that door, and Came near the foot of the bed. 
Ile looked very pale, and his hair was 'wet. He 
Was just going to speak tome when you drove him 
away. Oh, what have you done! what have you 
done !” 

I do not believe that her lover’s ghost really ap- 
peared, but the fact is certain that the next mail 
from the Baltic brought intelligence that the gun- 
brig had gone down in a gale of wind, with all on 
board, 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


In the spring of the vear 18— I was returning 
home from the East Indian station, on promotion, 
as passenger in a merchant ship of about 500 tons 
burden, named the Anne of London. She was 
terribly overladen, and our progress, though fa- 
vored by fair weather and propitious winds, had 
been slow and tedious. We had, however, suc- 
cessfully rounded the Cape, and had watered at St. 
IJelena, when in due course we found ourselves be- 
calmed in the ** horse latitudes,” so dreaded by all 
persons in a hurry. 

Here the good ship lay, not only ‘tall that day,” 
as the old song savs, but for more than fourteen 
days, under a cloudless sky and broiling sun, with 
the pitch bubbling up between every plank of the 
scorched deck. The brass rails on the poop and 
elsewhere, and every portion of metal within the 
influence of the sun, were not to be touched with 
impunity ; and it was not even quite safe, if clad 
in thin duck or nankeen, to trust to a wooden seat ! 
Time hung heavily on the hands of all on board, 
both passengers and crew. Every one was grum- 
bling at every thing. 

Among the passengers I had made the acquaint- 
ance of a very agreeable French gentleman, who, 
with his wife and little children, were returning to 
la belle France, after a protracted sojourn in one of 
the islands in the Indian seas under the British flag. 
A pretty colored avah was their sole domestic. 

Every thing had been tried to enliven the mo- 
notony of our lives, from dancing down to pitch- 
and-toss, and devoutly did we pray for another 
kind of pitch-and-toss, with a ‘‘ wet sheet” and a 
“capful” of wind. We were beginning to hate 
every thing, even our companions in grief, and al- 
most fancied that we were bewitched within the 
magic blue ring of the horizon, and doomed to re- 
main there spell-bound forever. 

Matters were in this state when, one day, as M. 
de S—— and myself were moodily pacing the deck 
under the awning, a small object far away astern 
of us caught my eye. I saw at once that it was a 
sail of some kind, but what particularly attracted 
my attention was the rapid way in which, though 
still many miles distant, it appeared to be ap- 
proaching. This puzzled me greatly, as the sea 


say, too lizy to get up!). 


was of an oily calmness, and not a “ cat’s.pay* 
ruffled the bosom of the deep. I drew my evry 
panion’s attention to the object, and hurried je) 


for my glass. When I returned on deck, M, de 
S—— exclaimed, ‘* This vessel must be a Steamer 


as she seems to move very fast.” Even he, a lands. 
man, had observed the same thing that had astoy. 
ished me, 

I soon got the glass settled upon the object, and 
then a terrible solution of the mystgry burst w 
me. 

The vessel was a long, low, roguish-lookine 
craft, hermaphrodite rigged, and with a treney. 
dous rake aft in her tall tapering masts; but tha; 
which absorbed all my senses and faculties was 
the steady rise and fall, the successive flash yj 
disappearance of sweeps, or long oars, from exc); 
side of the brigantine. What could this mia)? 
Had I been cruising among the Malays, or even up 
the Mediterranean, I could have better understood 
the matter; but here, out at sea, hundreds of miles 
away from any land, what could this small vil. 
lainous-looking craft be sweeping about for? My 
heart sickened at the very thought. Improbable 
though it appeared, this vessel must be a pirate! 

At this moment I felt some person touch my arm, 
and turning round I saw the master of the ship 
(Mitchell). He appeared pale and agitated, and 
whispered in a husky voice, ‘*‘ What do you make 
of her, Sir?” 

Alas! this was no time for mincing matters, so J 
at once told him my suspicions. ‘Great Heay- 
en!” said he, *‘ we are lost; for I do not thik | 
have a fire-arm on board fit for service, and but a 
trifle of powder; my crew, also, are only twenty- 
four men, all told!” , 

Certainly this was not a very cheering prospect, 
with a pirate under our lee; but, however, | begced 
him at once to call a council of war of all the otli- 
cers of his ship and the three male passencvers, in- 
cluding myself, in order to consult what to do in 
this frightful emergency. 

This he at once did, and without disturhine Ma- 
dame de , Who fortunately was not // 
that day, being somewhat indisposed (that is to 
We at once proc eded to 
the ““ cuddy ;” the council consisting of the master, 
his two mates, the boatswain, and the carpenter; 
M. de S——, a Mr. Johnson, and myself. It would 
be tedious to describe the meeting ; but the upshot 
of the matter was, that / was rejuested to under- 
take the warlike preparations; and the male pas- 
sengers, together with the skipper and his offi ers, 
swore to assist and obey me in every thing. This 
was a great responsibility to be thrust upon a 
young fellow of about twenty-two years of age; 
but I did not hesitate to undertake it. 

My first step was to get Mitchell to muster the 
crew on the qnarter-deck, where 1 made them a 
short speech, telling them of the suspicions we had 
of the craft in our wake, and that we must make 
the best of a very bad job; that if it came to a 
brush I felt sure, I said; that every mother’s son 
of them would fight to the last to defend the good 
ship and the two helpless wemen and the poor lit- 
tle children who were among us. Mitchell also 
told them to obey me in every thing, as I was a 
king’s officer, and up to fighting affairs. 

The men answered with a cheer, and one old fel- 
low, who was called * Old Joe,” at once stepped 
forward, and said: ‘* If vou please, your tlouor, | 
was captain of a gun for many years on board a 
king’s ship; and if so be there should be any thing 
of that sort on board, Land Bill here”’—with a jerk 
of his thum# over his shoulder—* can show them 
how to handle them.” Mitchell now remembered 
that there were a couple of old carronad@ sumr- 
where in the hold, but he could not exactly state 
their whereabouts! The hint, however, was sutli- 
cient, and an exploring party was speedily sent 
below to search. After a tedious and anxious rum- 
mage below, the joyful cry was heard from Old 
Joe: ** Here they are, my hearties; so bear a hand 
to get them slewed up!” 

The preparing of these guns for service I left for 
Old Joe and his shipmates, while I and my party 
collected all the old cutlasses, muskets, and } isto!s 
we could find on board. M. de S—— had a good 
sword and a pair of dueling pistols, Mr. Johnson 
had a brace of pistols also, and I had a sword and 
pistols. From among the rubbish on board we 
selected three muskets, four bayonets, six or seven 
cutlasses, and a couple of tolerable pistols. ‘The 
bayonets we set to work and spliced on to the cap- 
stan bars, and so rigged out some capital boarding- 
pikes; the tire-arms we cleaned, and the cutlasses 
we sharpened by grinding on the carpenter's stone. 
When all was ready Old Joe proposed to ‘* scale 
the guns ;” and in order to appear as formidable as 
we could, we contrived to fire the two guns in suc- 
cession on the starboard side, and then run them 
over to port, and fire them again! Ly this device 
we appeared to carry four guns. We tried our 
small-arms also in the same manner, firing the 
muskets and pistols in volleys. 

Much time was consumed in these proceedings, 
and whether it was that our stratagem had tol 
with some effect or not, it was evident that the 
brigantine’s sweeps had been laid in, and that she 
had advanced no nearer in the interval. We there- 
fore concluded that the pirate intended to wait till 
nightfall before he ran us aboard. God help 
It was a fearful thought. But every one bore Up 
like a hero, and we made the best preparations that 
we could devise to resist the anticipated assault. 

Toward sundown another sail was seen on the 
horizon, and the pirate appeared to perceive her at 
theesame moment, for he once more ‘‘ cut sweeps, 
and pulled toward the ill-fated sail at a smart pare 
Every eye was strained in watching the two ver 
sels; and just as it became too dark to disting™ 
distant objects, a flash! followed |v a loud report, 
startled the stoutest heart among us. Further sur- 
mises were useless, for up to this moment, thoush 
some had still tried to ‘Shope against hope * that 
the strange craft was nota pirate after all, t dread 
ful certecinty fell like lead upon the hearts of all: 
That gunshot had told a tale that none could doubt 
the meaning of; and unless God should send help, 
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cither by a night-breeze, or some ship with which 
we might act in concert, and so beat off this scoun- 
drel, our doom must, in all numan probability, be 
indeed a fearful one. But it was of no use to give 
way to despair; and darkness having now closed 
in, we extinguished ever¥ light on board, even in 
the binnaele, and enforced the strictest silence fore 

vLaft in the ship. I need not say there was no 
leep for any of usthat night. Anxiety had ‘‘mur- 
lered sleep,” and none even attempted to “ turn 
in.” Long and drearily passed the feverish hours 
ef that terrible night; and by the first faint streak 
of dawning light every eye was strained to see if 
the pirate was still in sight, Alas! a glance was 
illicient. Not only was the pirate there, but an- 
wer vessel with him, evidently the prize he had 
captured the night before, 

Our nerves had been so overstrained for many 
ours, that some now began to show signs of waver- 
s and despair; under the circumstances, there- 
re, | thought it better to order a good allowance 
grog to be served out to the poor fellows, and 
ep them emploved in exercising the guns, etc., 
‘much as our small stock of powder would admit. 
linus passed another wretched day of suspense and 
jiisery. 

As evening was approaching, we saw the pirate 

sain making use of her sweeps, and she advanced 
‘ais time so close to us, that with the naked eye we 

uld see her decks swarming with men, and a 
‘long Tom” (or large swivel-gun) amid-ships. I 
\t once ordered every man to his station, as we all 
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anticipated an immediate attack ; but, to our aston- 
ishment, after a deliberate survey, she went about, 
and swept back again to her prize. She evidently 
thought we were too well armed and prepared for 
an easy prey during daylight, so we once more set 
ourselves for our long and anxious night-watch. 

The lights were once more extinguished, and I 
was pacing the poop with silent and sorrowful steps, 
when suddenly I felt a cool air fanning my cheek. 
Yes, truly, it was no delusion; a breeze had sprung 
upatlast! ThatnkGod! Instantly springing down 
upon deck, I gave orders to set every stitch upon 
her ** below and aloft,” and to trim the yards so as 
to feel the full benefit of the breeze. All was now 
bustle and activity; and after altering our course, 
by the skipper’s good advice, we once more heard 
the joyful ripple of the waters as they danced by 
the good ship’s bows, 

But our joy was short-lived, for just as we were 
congratulating ourselves on our deliverance, our 
destruction was almost accomplished. 

I was standing on the lee-quarter, watching what 
progress our ship was making, when I distinctly 
heard a sound that sent my blood tingling to my 
very extremities, and almost paralyzed me. Juf- 
fled oars! from one, two, three different points! 
Merciful God protect us! Silence was useless 
now, so [ sprung among the crew, and shouting at 
the top of my voice, “ Meh, to your stations ; the 
enemy’s boats are alongside!” | rushed to the gun 
on the larboard-side, and hurried old Joe and his 
comrades to the other, and with the crew about 


- 


equally divided tetween us, we silently awaited | 
the attack, each of us being armed with a couple | 
of cannon-balls in our hands. We had not long to 
wait, for, finding !»v the bustle on board that they 
were discovered, the pirates, with a yell, pulled 
boldly under the main channels, and in an instant 
were swarming up the ship’s side. In another 
moment the savages would have been among us, 
but shouting to my men, “Let them have it, 
boys!” I hurled the heavy balls with ail my 
strength into the boat, and prepared to defend my- 
self with my sword. But the avalanche of cold 
iron had done its work, and the boat alongside was 
a mass of shattered timbers, with her ruffian crew 
already beaten down and struggling with the wa- 
ters for their lives, except two fellows who were 
now in the rigging; a blow from my trusty sword 
disposed of one wretch, while a shot from one of 
our crew gave his quietus to the other. 

Hearing a struggle on the starboard-side of the 
deck, I rushed over with my division, and [ soon 
found we had enough and to spare still on our 
hands. 

Old Joe and his party had given the other two 
boats much the same reception that our enemy had 
received, but not with such complete and smashing 
effect, for one of them appeared to have escaped 
damage altogether, and the other was only partial- 
ly submerged, though fast sinking. The din of 
battle and the flash of small-arms were raging 
around us; so, seeing that not a moment was to 
be lost, we let fly the old carronade, depressed t» 


the utmost, at the uninjured boat, which, from the 
cries and yells that succeeded the report, appeared 
to be so no longer. But in the mean time several 
of the pirates had succeeded in gaining the deck, 
and the darkness prevented our seeing the full ex- 
tent of our danger; so retreating to the undi-- 
charged gun, we ran it in as quickly as possil,le, 
and slewed it rc nd on to the ship's deck ; wé then 
threw a ball of blazing tow, among the paniec- 
stricken pirates, and gave them the contents of the 
old gun at only a few yards’ distance, tearing.our 
own bulwarks to pieces, but effectually extermin- 
ating the savages who had gained the deck. 

Finding, on examination, that we were com- 
pletely victorious, and sole masters of the deck, we 
had once more leisure to look around ; and great 
was our joy and gratitude to God when we found 
that the brigantine had not herself followed up the 
attack; trusting, | suppose, to the number in the 
hoats, and confident of success, she still remained 
in the same position as when darkness closed in, 
for | could distinguish her lights-from her mast- 
head and main peak, intended as signals for the 
guidance of the pirates doomed never to return to 
her. 

We dared not yet congratulate ourselves on be- 
ing in safety, but squaring the yards we ran dead 
before the rapidly-increasing breeze for the rest of 
the night ; but the morning broke dull and squally, 
and after one rapid glance around we came to the 
glorious certainty that our enemy was ae loner 
in sight. 
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THS FISHERIES OF ALBEMARLS AND PAMLICO SOUNDS, 
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GOING OUT. 
aa “THE principal productions of North Caroli- | Sounds, eceupy no inconsi ‘rable place. Every | lead-line, sinks with its weight. When the seine | line of wide planks is hastily staked up behin/, 
a na are tar, pitch, and turpentine,” say the Geog- estate on these waters has its fishing shore, lucated | is all payed out, heavy ropes, made f.st to the the net withdrawn, and the boatmen again put olf 
gic°- raphies. Ihe products of the immense * Piny | where a line of smooth sand beach atfords facilities staves securing either end, are carried in to the | che« rilv to repeat the haul. 
mee Wools” of the Oli North State amount to no in- | for landing the fish. and fitted up with windlasscs | great four-mule windlasses at the extremities of The women and boys now rush knee-deep in‘o 
oer consileralle sum. According to the Cyclopedia | for hauling the scines, salting-houses, coopering- | the beach, frem eight.to twelve hundred yards | the gasping heap. ‘The shad are tirst counted into 
— i of Commerce they amount to 4.000.000 barrels of | sheds, and offices. The movable outfit consi-ts | apart. The aggregate length of the seine, with | basket. and carried to the packing-house; while 
= turpentine, worth—when distilled, rectitied. and | of a pair of heavy boats and the seine, with its | these ropes, is about two miles and a half. Asthe | the herring are headed, cleaned, and thrown into 
pee converted into naval stores and oils—nearly | corks and lines of almost incredible extent. At | cireumferenee of this vast sweep is diminished, | tubs, ready for the salters—all of which is trans 
— * 240,000.000.. Of this amount very little is con- | one of the beaches the seine used was twe niv-seven | lines are attached to inner windlasses of Jess pows | acted with merciless covlness and the most won- 
ce . sumed at home, nine-tenths tinding a market in | hundred vards in length and twenty-four feet deep. | er, until the centre pair, of one-mule power and not | derful celeritv. 
Sia . the Commercial States. Now that North Caroli- | This enormous length of netting is packel upon | more than a hundred yards apart. are put in mo- Ii requires from five to seven hours to complete 
=e na, unwillingly dragged into rebellion, finds her | the stern platforms of two ten-oared boats, which | tion. The circle of the net has now beeome so ! a haul: and as there is nor spite by day or night, 
~~ coast blockaded antl her ports locked up by the oc- are rowed out togeth rtoa point a osite the land- , small th it the inclosed shoals may be seen leaping, three and four hauls are made within the twe niv- 
Wy 2 eupation of Hatrrenss and other forts command- | ing, about a mile distant. Here the boats separate. swimming with their back fins out, and churning | four hours. ‘The only time allowed for eating and 
' ing the inlets to Pamlico: and Albemarle Sounds, | moving in opposite directions, ani the seine is | the water in their affrighted movements. Pres- | sleeping is Curing the odd hours snatched by the 
and by gun-bvats cruising in these waters, we ap- pave l out as thes row slowiv toward their des- ently the mules are di charged, and all hand: different when their especial 
‘ss ze prehend that the turpentine trade must be at a tined points—the seaward boat following a course | called to handie the ropes. Fifty stalwart men | branch of service is suspended. When the hauls are 
stand-still, for » ne will make an articie hich the and parallel to the beach ; tue rush into the water, waist-deep. ‘The captains | not heavy the cleaners and salters have an easy 
— not be eaten, worn, Or sold ? North Carolina thas landwarl boat curving in toward the upper end of shout and swear, the culls and eagles screim, and | time between landings. The lboatmen sleep while 
a i every thing to lose ane Eating to sain bs peli ilien. the landing, thus heading the sho ils of iish as they | dashing into the melee, Audaciously snatch their | the mules wind in the net: the mules browse and 
en - Among the ‘minor resources ol the State the | journey upward to their spawning grounds, ‘The | share of the spoil. brav while the boats are cut. 
meh shad and herring fisheries, carried on in the nu- | top line of the seine is buoyed with numerous | A few minutes of heavy dragging and the flash- A first-class fishery employs from eighty to a 
Se merous bay's and inlets of nmemace and Pamlico | corks; while the bottom, which is attached to the | ing, wriggling mass is relled upon the beach: a | hundred bipeds, and a dozen or twenty quadru, 
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A NIGHT HAUL, 

; . _peds, and the labor during an active season of six | the middle of May; and during that time the pub- | take a hundred thousand herrings, and sometimes | species are good for the table; the rest fit for no. . 

weeks er two months is equal to that of a brisk } lic mind is occupied with the subject to the exelu- | as many as half a million, at a haul; at present a | thing but manure. 
military campaign in face of an enemy. © Yet the | sion even of politics, few hundred shad and five thousand herring are The rock-tish (striped bass) taken here are very m: 

free negroes of Chowan and the neighboring coun- It costs from five to ten thousand dollars to es- | considered a good average. ‘Thirty thousand was | fine and very numerous. It is not uncommon to 
ties engage in it in preference to any other busi- | tablish a fishery, and formerly the investment | the largest number I saw taken at once. see them of over a hundred pounds’ weight ; and I 1 
ness; and although utterly indolent and worthless | would often return cent. per cent., without count- Among the refuse fish the most common are | was credibly informed that, some years ago, a fish- 
for other occupations, resort to the fishing beach | ing the incidental advantages of salt-tish provision | sturgeon, rock-cats, trout, perch, mullet, gar, giz- | ery near Edenton took twenty thousand rock, of ~ 
as to an annual festival. The season on the Albe- for an estate, and the enrichment of the land from zard, shad, bug tish, hog-choke (or flounder), lam- large average size, at a single haul. It was im- Zz 
marle Sound lasts from about the 15th of March to | the offal at the beaches. It was not uncommon to | preys, and common eels. The four first-mentioned | possible to land such a mass at once; but after oo 
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= RPh ‘ . ioe -o ye. | described him as a tiger whelp. One day he fore condescende accept the challenge. an, 
ool  & drawing the great.seine as near shore as could be | irreproachably ascetic. He appears to have re | ; sila fag—struck a sixth-form boy. Sixth-form | my father was his second. ne 


sembled fhose Arabian sages of the Gothic aze 


done safely, it was swept by smaller nets until the 
miraculous draft was landed. 

Of all the striking. views of this exciting and 
picturesque business the night-haul is pre-eminent 
in interest. Here the lively scenes of the day are 
re-enacted amidst the glare of pine torches, which 
exhibits the wild figures of the fishermen and the 
death-struggles of the tinny captives in the most 
dramatic light possible. , 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1861, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict’ Court for the Southern District of New York. } 


ASTRANGE STORY. 


By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON. 


t@ Printed from the Manuseript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of **Harper’s Weelkly.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TaaT evening I went to Mrs. Poyntz’s; it 
was one of her ordinary *‘ reception nights,” and 
I felt that she would naturally expect my at- 
tendance as *‘a proper attention.” 

I joined a group engaged in general conversa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Poyntz herself made the ¢cn- 
tre, knitting, as usual, rapidly while she talked, 
elowly when she listened. 

Without mentioning the visit T had paid that 
morning, I turned, the conversation on the dif- 


ferent country places in the neighborhood, and* 


then incidentally asked, ** What sort of a man 
is Sir Philip Derval? Is it not strange that he 
should suffer so fine a place to fall into decay ?” 
The answers I received added little to the in- 
‘formation I had already obtained. Mrs: Poyntz 
knew nothing of Sir Philip Derval, except as a 
man of large estates, whose rental had been 
greatly increased by a rise in the value of prop- 
erty he possessed in the town of L , and 
which lay contiguous to that of her husband. 
Two or three of the older inhabitants of the Hill 


to whom modern science is largely indebted—a 
mystic enthusiast but an earnest scholar. A 
wealthy but singular Englishman, long resident 
in another part of the East, afflicted by some 
languishing disease, took a journey to Aleppo 
to consult this sage, who, among his other ac- 
quirements, was held to have discovered rare 
secrets in medicine —his countrymen said in 
‘charms.’ One morning, not long afterthe En- 
glishman’s arrival, Haroun was found dead in 
his bed, apparently strangled, and the English- 
man, who lodged in another part of the town, 
had disappeared ; but some of his clothes, and 
a crutch on which he habitually supported him- 
self, were found a few miles distant from Alepp« 
near the roadside. There appeared no do! 
that he, too, had been murdered, but his co: 
could not be discovered. Sir Philip Derval |. 
been a loving disciple of this Sage of Ale}) . to 
whom he assured. me he owed not only that 
knowledge of medicine which, by report, Sir 
Philip possessed, but the insight into various 
truths 6f nature, on the promulgation of which 
it was evident Sir Philip cherished the ambition 
to found a philosophical celebrity for himselt.” 

‘Of what description were those truths of na- 
ture 2?” I asked, somewhat sarcastically. 

‘¢Sir, I am unable to tell you, for Sir Philip 
did not inform me, nor did I much care to ask, 
for what may be revered as truths in Asia are 
usually. despised as dreams in Europe. ‘To re- 
turntomy story. Sir Philip had been in Aleppo 
n little time before the murder; had left the ln- 
glishman under the care of Haroun ; he returned 
to Aleppo on hearing the tragic events I have 
related, and was busied in collecting such evi- 
dence as could be gleaned, and instituting in- 
quirices after our-missing countryman at the time 
that 1 mysclf chanced to arrive in the city. I 
assisted in his researches, but without avail. 
The assassins remained undiscovered. JI donot 
myself doubt that they were mere vulgar rob- 
bers. Sir Philip had a darker suspicion, of 
which he made no secret to me, but as I con- 
fess that I thought the suspicion groundless, you 
will pardon me if I do not repeat it. Whether, 


since I left the East, the Englishman’s remains’ 


have been discovered, I know not. Very prob- 
ably; for 1 understand that his heirs have got 
hold of what fortune he left, less than was gen- 


| erally supposed, but it was reported that he had 


buried great treasures, a rumor, however ab- 
surd, not altogether inconsistent with his reputed 
character.” 

‘What was his character, and what was his 
name ?” asked Mrs. Poyntz. 

‘*Ilis character was of sinister repute. He 
was regarded with terror by the attendants who 
had accompanied him to Aleppo. But he had 
lived in a very remote part of the East, little 
known to Europeans, and, from all I could learn, 
had there established an extraordinary power, 
strengthened by superstitious awe. He was said 
to have studied deeply that knowledge which 
the philosophers of old called ‘ oceult,’ not, like 
the sage of Aleppo, for benevolent, but for ma- 
lignant s. He was accused of conferring 
with evil spirits, and filling his barbaric court 
(for he lived in a kind of savage royalty) with 
charmers and sorcerers. I suspect, after all; that 


‘he was only like myself, a passionate antiquari- 


an, and cunningly made. use of the fear he in- 
spired in order to sectire his authority, and prose- 
cute, in safety, researches into ancient sepulchres 
or temples. His great passion was, jndeed, in 
excavating such remains in his neighborhood, 
with what result I know not, never having pene- 
trated so far into regions infested by robbers and 
pestiferous with malaria, He wore the Eastern 
dress, and always carried jewels about him. I 
came to the conclusion that for the sake of these 
jewels he was murdered, perhaps by some of his 
own servants, who then. at once buried his body, 
and kept their own secret. He was old, ver: 


bovs do not fight fags—they punish them. Louis 
Grayle was ordered to hold out his hand to the 
cane; he received the blow, drew forth his 
school-boy knife, and stabbed the punisher. 
After that he left Eton. I don’t think he was 
publicly expelled—too mere a child for that 
honor—but he was taken or sent away; cdu- 
cated with great care &inder the first masters at 
home: when he was of age to enter the Uni- 
yersity cl!’ Gravle was-dead. He was sent by 
his “vas to Cambridge, with acquirements 
far exc. uing the average of young men, and 
with uniimited command of money. My father 
was at the same college, and described him again 
—haughty, quarrelsome, reckless, handsome, as- 
piring, brave. Does that kind of ereature inter- 
est vou, my dears?” (appealing to the ladies.) 

“Lal” said Miss !trabazon; horrid usu- 
rer’s son!” 

‘* Ay, true; the vulgnr nroverb says it is good 
to be born with a silver poon in one’s mouth; 
so it is when one has one’s own family crest on 
it; but when it is a spoon on which people recog- 
nize their family crest, and cry out, ‘ Stolen from 
our piate-chest !’ it is a heritage that outlaws a 
in his cradle. However, young men at 
college who want money are less scrupulous 
about descent than boys at Eton are. Louis 
Grayie found, while at college, plenty of well- 
born acquaintances willing to recover from him 
some of the plunder his father had extorted 
from theirs. He was too wild to distinguish 
himself by academical honors, but my father 
said that the tutors of the college declared there 
were not six undergraduates in the university 
who knew as much hard and dry science as wild 
Louis Grayle. He went into the world, no 
doubt, hoping to shine; but his father’s name 
was too noterious to admit the son into good so- 
cicty. ‘The polite world is not very fastidious, 
an! is very indulgent to wealth; still, when the 
polite world looks out of its club windows, and 
secs the son of a man who has pillaged its purse 
seized its acres stalk by with an insolent 
crest, the polite world is revolted. In short, 
Louis Grayle claimed the right to be courted— 
he was shunned; to be admired—he was loath- 
ed. Even his old college acquaintances were 
shamed out of knowing him, Perhaps he could 
have lived through all this had he sought to 
glide quietly into position; but he wanted the 
tact of the well-bred, and strove to storm his 
way, not to steal it. Reduced for companions 
Lo necdy parasites, he braved and he shocked all 
decorous opinion by that ostentation of excess 
which made Richelieus and Lauzuns the rage. 
But then Richelieus and Lauzuns were dukes! 
He now very naturally took the polite world into 
hate—gave it scorn for scorn. He would ally 
himself with Democracy; his wealth could not 
get him into a club, but it would buy him into 
parliament; he could not be a Lauzun, nor, 
perhaps, a Mirabeau; but he might be a Dan- 
ton. He had plenty of knowledge and andaci- 
ty, and with knowledge and audacity a good 
hater is sure to be eloquent. Possibly, then, 
this poor Leuis Grayle might have made a great 
figure, left his mark on his age and his name 
in history ; but in contesting the borough which 
he was sure to carry, he had to face an opponent 
in a real fine gentleman whom his father had ru- 
ined, cool and high-bred, with a tongue like a 
rapier, a sneer like an adder. A quarrel, of 
course; Louis Grayle sent a challenge. The 
fine gentleman, known to be no coward (fine 
gentlemen never are), was at first disposed to re- 
fuse with contempt. But Grayle had made him- 
sclf the idol of the mob; and at a word from 
Grayle the fine gentleman might have been 
ducked at a pump, or tossed in a blanket—that 
would have made him ridiculous—to be shot at 
is a trifle, te be laughed at is serious. Ie there- 


bahe 


ey It was settle, of course, according to Fn- 
glish custom, that both combatants should fire at 
the same time, and by signal. The antagonix 
fired at the right moment, his ball grazed Loy; 
Grayle’s temple. Louis Grayle had not fires) 
Iie now seemed to the seconds to take slow uy: | 
deliberate aim. They called out to him not ;, 
fire—they were rushing to prevent him—w! , 
the trigger was pulled and his opponent fel] J. 
on the ficld. The fight was, therefore. eq) 
ered unfair ; Louis Grayle was tried for his life ; 
he did not stand the trial in person. He escay\ | 
to the Continent; hurried on to some distay: 
uncivilized lands; could not be traced; rea). 
peared in England no more. The lawyer who 
conducted his defense pleaded skillfully.” He ar. 
gued that the delay in firing was not intentions! 
therefore not criminal —the effect of the stun 
which the wound in the temple had occasioned. 
The judge was a gentleman, and summed up the 
evidence so as to direct the jury to a verdict 
against the low wretch who had murdered a 
gentleman. But the jurors were not composed 
of gentlemen, and Grayle’s advocate had of 
course excited their sympathy for a son of the 
people whom a gentleman had wantonly insu/t- 
ed—the verdict was manslaughter. But tho 
sentence emphatically marked the aggravate: 
nature of the homicide—three years’ imprison- 
ment. Grayle eluded the prison, but he was 
a man disgraced and an exile; his ambition 
blasted, his career an outlaw’s, and his age not 
yet twenty-three. My father said that he was 
supposed to have changed his name; none knew 
what had become of him. And so in his « 1} 
age this creature, brilliant and daring, whom if 
born under better auspices we might now be «|| 
fawning on, cringing to—after living to old are, 
no one knows how—dies, murdered at Alep) », 
no one, you say, knows by whom.” 

**I saw some account of his death in the pe- 
pers, about three years ago,” said one of i! 
party, *‘ but the name was misspelled, and I 
no idea that it was the same man who had fou; it 
the duel which Mrs. Colonel Poyntz had so gray ')- 
ically described. I have avague recollection: f 
the trial; it took place when I was a boy, mere 
than forty years since. The affair made.a stir 
at the time, but was soon forgotten.” 

**Soon forgotten,” said Mrs. Poyntz; 
what is not? Leave your place in the world 
for ten minutes, and when you come back some- 
body else has taken it; but when you leave the 
world for good who remembers that you had ever 
a place even in the parish register !” 

Nevertheless,” said I, ‘‘a great poet has 
said, finely and truly, 

***The sun of Ilomer shines upon us still.’” 

** But it does not shine upon Homer; and 
learned folks tell me that we know no more 
who and what Homer was, if there was ever a 
single Homer at all, or rather a whole herd «f 
Ilomers, than we know about the man in the 
moon—if there be one man there, or a millien. 
Now, my dear Miss Brabazon, it will be very 
kind in you to divert our thoughts into channels 
less gloomy. Some pretty French air— Dr. 
Fenwick, I have something to say to you.” She 
drew me toward the window. ‘‘So, Anne Ash- 
leigh writes me word that I am not to mention 
your engagement. Do you think it quite pru- 
dent to keep it a secret ?”’ 

‘‘T do not see how prudence is concerned in 
keeping it secret one way or the other—it is a 
mere matter of feeling. Most people wish to 
abridge, as far as they can, the time in which 
their private arrangements are the topic of pub- 
lic gossip.” 

‘* Public gossip is sometimes the best security 
for the due completion of private arrangements. 
As long as a girl is not known to be engage «|, 
her betrothed must be prepared for rivals, An- 


had remembered him in his early days, when he | infirm; could never have got far from the tow: a ll 
| was gay, high-spirited, hospitable, lavish. One | without assistance.” g . | 
Se observed that the only person in L whom ‘‘You have not yet told us his name,” sai ee 
iv .:. he had admitted to his subsequent seclusion was | Mrs. Poyntz. 
ade -_ Dr. Lloyd, who was then withoat practice, and ‘*Tlis name was Grayle.” , 
>. | = whom he had employed as an assistant in certain ‘*Grayle!” exclaimed Mrs. Poyntz, droppir | 
chemical experiments. her work, ‘* Louis Grayle ? 
a: i Here a gentleman struck into the conversa- ‘Yes; Louis Grayle.. You could not have 
— 7 8 tion. He was a stranger to me and to L , | known him?” 
a visitor to“one of the dwellers on the Hill, who ‘Known him! No, But I have often heard 
ee ea 3 had asked leave to present him to its Queen as a | my father speak of him. Such, then, was the 
ae Bil *: great traveler and an accomplished antiquarian. | tragic end of that strong dark creature, for whom 
- , Said- this gentleman: ‘Sir Philip Derval! I | as a young girl in the nursery, I used to feel a 
' : know him. I met him in the East. He was | kind of fearful admiring interest!” 


‘‘It is your turn to narrate now,” said the 
traveler. 
And we all drew closer round our hostess, who 
naincdsilent some moments, her brow thought- 
her work suspended. 
-* Well,” said she, at last, looking round us 
with a lofty air, which seemed half defying; 


‘*foree and courage are always fascinating, even 


then still, I believe, very fond of chemical sci- 
ence; a clever, odd, philanthropical man; had 
studicd medicine, or at least practiced it; was 
said to have made many marvelous cures. I 
became acquainted with him-.in Aleppo. He | f 
had come to that town, not much frequented by 
English travelers, in order to inquire into the 
on murder of two men, of whom one was his fricnd 


< 


a g and the other his countryman.” __ when they are quite in the wrong. I go with 
- i s This is interesting,” said Mrs. Poyntz, dry- | the world, because the world goes with me ; if it 
a. 4 a ly. ‘* We who live on this innocent Hill all love | did not—” Here she stopped for a moment, 
a ee ae | stories of crime—murder is the pleasantest sub- | elenched the firm white hand, and then scorn- 
“4 “i a? ject you could haye hit on. Pray give us the | fully waved it, left the sentence unfinished, and 
details.” broke into another. 

bas: a f “So encouraged,” said the traveler, good- ‘‘Going with the world, of course we must 

ae y oe, humoredly, “I will uot hesitate to communi- | march over those who stand against it. But 

ms: ye eate the little I know. In Aleppo there had | when one man stands single-handed against our 

a. : E lived for some years a man who was held by the | march we do not despise him; it is enough to 

natives in great reverence. He had the reputa- | crush. I am very glad 1 did not see Louis 
te “er tion of extraordinary wisdom, but was difficult | Grayle when I was a girl of sixteen.” Again 

ak. * 5 of access; the lively imagination of the Orien- | she paused a moment, and resumed: ‘ Louis 
pe tals invested his character with the fascinations | Gravle was the only son of a usurer, infamous 
ts | i of fable; in short, Haroun of Aleppo was popu- | for the rapacity with which he had acquired an 
* “Pe ; larly considered a magician. Wild storics were | enormous wealth. Old Grayle desired to rear 


told of his powers, of his preternatural age, of 


his heir as a gentleman; sent him to Eton; boys 
bio hoarded treasures. Apartgfrom such dispu- 


are always aristocratic. His birth was soon 


table titles to homage, there seemed no question, 
from ali I heard, that his learning was consider- 
able, his charities exten:ive, his manner of life 


thrown in his teeth; he was fierce; he struck 
boys bigger than himself—fonght till he was 
half killed. My father was at sehool with him; 


“HE WAS RESTING ONE HAND CARELESSLY ON TUE GOLDEN LOCKS OF A CHILD," ETC. 
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nounce the engagement and rivals are warned 
off.” 

fear no rivals,” 

‘Po you not? Bold man! I suppose you 
will write to Lilian ?” 

Certainly.” 

‘Do so, and constantly. By-the-way, Mrs. 
Ashleigh, before she went, asked me to send 
her back Lady Haughton’s letter of invitation. 
What for? to show to yeu?” 

‘Very likely. Have you the letter still? 
Mav I ee it?” 

‘Not just at present. When Lilian or Mrs. 
Ashleigh write to you, come and tell me how 
they like their visit, and what other guests form 
the party.” 

Therewith she turned away and conversed 
apart with the traveler. 

Her words disquicted me, and I felt that they 
were meant to do SO. W heretfore, I could not 
guess. But there is no language on earth which 
has more words with a double meaning than 
that spoken by the clever woman, who is never 
so guarded as when she appears to be frank. 

As I walked home thoughttully I was accosted 
by a voung man, the son of one of the wealthiest 
merchants in the town. I had attended Tim 
with success, some months before, in a rheumatic 
fever; he and his family were much attached to 
nue. 

«Ah, my dear Fenwick, I am so glad to see 
vou; [ owe you an obligation of which you are 
not aware—an exceedingly pleasant traveling 
companion, I came with him to-day from Lon- 
don, where I have been sight-seeing and holiday- 
making for the last fortnight.” 

*]T suppose you mean that you kindly bring 
me a patient?” 

‘No, only an admirer. I was staying at Fen- 
ton’s Hotel. It so happened one day that I had 
left in the coffve-room your last work on the 
Vital Principle, which, by-the-by, the bookseller 
assured we was selling immensely among readers 
as non-professional as myself. Comin tuto the 
eoffee-room again I found a gentlomean reading 
it. I claimed it politely; he as politely tendered 
his excuse for taking it. Wemade acquaintance 
on the spot. The next day we were Intinnuite. 
He expressed great interest and curiosity about 
your theory and your experiments. I told him 
Iknew vou. You may guess if I described you 
as less clever in your practice than you arc in 
your writings. And, in short, he came with me 
to L——, partly to see our flourishing town, 
principally on my promise to introduce hin: to 
you. My mother, you know, has what she calls 
to-morrow ; dijeuner anddance. You 
will be there ?” 

“Thank you for reminding me of her invita- 
tion. 1 will avail myself of it if lean. Your 
new friend will be present? Who and what is 
he? A medical student ?” 

‘No, a mere gentleman at case; but seems to 
have a good deal of general information. Very 
young ; apparently very rich; wonderfully good- 
hoking. I am sure you will like him; every 
body must.” 

‘It is quite enough to prepare me to like him, 
that he is a friend of yours.” And so we s!iook 
hands and parted. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 

It was late in the afternoon of the following 
day before I was able to join the party assem- 
bled at the merchant’s house; it was a viila 
about two miles out of the town, pleasantly situ- 
ated, amidst flower-gardens celebrated in the 
neighborhood for their beauty. ‘The breaktnst 
had been long over; the company was scattered 
over the lawn ; some formed into a dance on 
the smooth lawn; some seated under shady awn- 
ings; others gliding amidst parterres, in which 
all the glow of color took a glory yet more vivid 
under the flush of a brilliant sunshine, and the 
ripple of a soft western breeze. Music, loud 
and lively, mingled with the laughter of happy 
children, Who formed much the larger number 
of the party, 

Standing at the entrance of an arched trellis, 
that led from the hardier flowers of the lawn to 
4 rare collection of tropieal plants under a lefty 
¢lass dome (connecting, as it were, the familiar 
vegetation of the North with that of the re- 
thotest East), was a form that instantancously 
caught and fixed my gaze. The entrance of the 
arcade was covered with parasite creepers in 
prodigal luxuriance, of variegated gorgeous 
tiits—searlet, golden, purple—and the form, an 
idealized picture of man’s youth fresh from the 
hand of Nature, stood literally in a frame of 
looms. Never have I seen human face so radi- 
«nt as that young man’s, 

There was in the aspect an indescribable somes 
thing that literally dazzled. As one continued 
' gaze, it was with surprise one was forced to 
knowledge that in the features themselves 
fcre Was no faultless regularity; nor was the 
young man’s-stature imp’ sing—about the mid- 
lle height. But thé effet of the whole was not 

transcendent,  Lar:e eves, unspeakably 

‘trous; a2 most harmonious coloring ;. an ex- 
ession of contagious animation and joms- 
«ss; and the form itself so critically fine that 
ue Welded strength of its sinews was best shown 
in the lightness and graee of its movements. 

He Was resting one hand carelessly on the 
golden locks of a child that had nestled itself 
‘xainst his knees, and was looking up in his face 
in that silent loving wonder with’ which chil- 
dren regard something too strangely beautiful 
tur noisy admiration ; he himself was convers- 
ing with the host, an old gray-haired, gouty 
man, propped on his erutch-stick, and listening 
‘ith a look of mournful envy. ‘To the wealth 
of the old man all the flowers in that garden 
owed their renewed delight in the summer air 
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him, lord, indeed, of Creation; its splendor 
woven into his crown of beauty, its enjoyments 
subject to his sceptre of hope and gladness ! 

I was startled by the hearty voice of the mer- 
chant’s son: “ Ah, my dear Fenwick, I was 
afraid you would not come—vou are late. ‘There 
is the new friend of whom J spoke to vou last 
night ; let me now make you aequaints 1 wish 
him.” Ie drew my arm in his andgled me up 
to the young man, where he stood Simder the 
arching flowers. and whom he then introduced 
to me by the name of Margrave. 

Nothing could he more tranklv cordial than 
Mr. Margrave’s manner. In a few minutes J 
found myself conversing with him with familiar 
case, as if we had been reared in the same home. 
and sported together in the same plav-ground, 
Ilis vein of talk Wis eullar, oft ind. carel 
shifting from topic to topic, with a bright ra- 
pidity, 

Ihc said that he liked the place ; proposed to 
stay in it some weeks; asked my address, which 
[ gave to him; promised to call soon at an early 
hour, While my time was yet free from profes- 
sional visits. [I endeavored, when I went away, 
to analyze to myself the fascination which this 
young stranger so notably exercised over all who 
approached him; and it scemed to me, ever 
secking to find material causes for all moral ef- 
fects, that it arose from the contagious vitality 
of that rarest of all rare gifts in highly civilized 
circles—pertect health: that health which is in 
itself the most exquisite luxury, which, finding 
happiness in the mere sense of existence, dif- 
fuses round it, like att losphere, the harmless 
hilarity of its bright animal being. Health, to 
the utmost perfection, is seldom known after 
childhood; health to the utmost ean not be en- 
Joyed by those who overwork the brain, or admit 
the sure wear and tear of the passions. ‘The 
creature [ had just seen gave me the notion of 
youth in the golden age of the poets—the vouth 
of the caregess Arcadian, before nViph or shep- 
herdess had vexed his heart with a sigh. 
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BEAT! BEAT! DRUMS! 

LY WALT WHITMAN. 
Beat! beat! druma!—Blow! buele«! blow? 
hrough doors—burst like 


Throuch th imiows—t] a foree 
of armed men, 

Into the solemn church, and seatter the congrevation: 

Into the where the sch lar is studvinge: 

Leave net ibe bridegroom happine s muezt he 
have ith | 

Nor the ful farmer any peace plowing his field or 
gathering his vrain: 

So fierce you whirr and pound, you drums—+so shrill you 


bucles blow. 


feat! beat! drums! Blow! bugles! blow! 

Over the traffic of citices—over the rumble 
the strects; 

Are beds prepare l for epers at nieht in the house 
No pers rust heen int! 

No bargainers’ bargains by day—no brokers or speculators. 
Would they continue ? 

Would the talkers be talking’ would the singer attempt 
to sing? 

Would the lawyer rise in the court to state his case before 
the judge? 


of wheels in 


Then rattle quicker, heavier drums—and bugles wilder 
blow. 

feat! beat! drums! Blow! bueles! blew! 

Make no parley—stop for no expostulation; 

Mind net the timid—mind mt t 

Mimd not the old man beseeching the young man; 

met child's voles be beard. mor the mothers 
troatics, Reeruit! reeruit! 


Make the ve ry trestles der the dend, why 
lie in their shrouds awaiting the hearse-. 
So strom you thump, O terrible drums—so loud you bu- 


gles blow. 


FORT PORTER. 

On page 619 we publish, from a sketch by Mr, 
A. Barton, a View of Forr PORTER, showing 
part of Lake Erie on the left, Niagara River, and 
the Canada shore, The following description of 
the work we condense from a Buffalo paper: 


About the year 1859 eurveys were begun for barracks 


cetensive works at this point. 

In 1830, by order of Chief-t.ngineer Colonel J. G, Totten, 
now Drevet Brigadier-eneral and Colonel of Engineers, 
propositions for the purchase of the property upen whieh 


the fort is constructed were published, and in the t lowing 
year the -ite was finally located, the contracta tur the work 
i-eued, and the work began in 

The we rk, in the Government ecatal erie, ix t down as 
n block-house or redoubt, and oecupied three yours in cen- 
struction, being finished in IM. The orizinal plans in- 
tended the construction of a fortification on the south side 
of the creck, and the Government now owns some thi ty- 
five acres of land, near ¢he pier, for the purpose. The fort 
ix formed by a tdacis and breast-work, the latter S00 feet in 
diameter, in which is the ditch, couuter-scarp, and block- 

The exterior battery is arranged with traverse circles 
arr! pintle blocks complete for guns, and the t “ra plane 
pon the block-honmse is similarly arranged for four bat Te 
guns. ‘The armament has a sweep of fire of about 110 de- 

lhe block-honuse is situated in a equare excavation, or 
ditch as it is technically styled in fortification, and i+ 62 
fret and about <0 feet in height. It is bomb-preof, 
v ith one tier of cavemates over the kitchens and bharrecks, 

bove which is an carth-work many fect in depth, v ith one 
“) barrel< of pel iltum mim rel ter, and 
bo wk, five fret hich, on to the terra plane, 
te proteet the grums worked there. ‘The height of the ex- 
ternal breast-work from pintle block to crest of chici« is five 
feet nine inches. The dictance trom the outer work of the 
block-house to the crest of the glaci« is St feet, with a 
plane inside of the breast-work and extending to the crest 
of the counter-ecarp, about 50 feet in width. 

The armament of the fort includes two kinds of gun-car- 
riages, one fur the embraeures, which are intended to re- 
ceive a part of the carriages when traverséd. These ere 
upon the land side only. The others ditler only in that 
there are no embrasures in the wall of the breast-work. 
The total armament of the fort consists of YS cuna for the 
exterior works, and four barbette guns. The latter are in- 
terule d to be of the laruest class. 

The number of men required for an actual garrison is 
only 300, although about 1000 men could be emploved 
within the breast-works for defense. At present the fort is 
without anv armament, thengh there are a number of cuns 


“tum ef 1 


and sun, Oh that his wealth could renew to 
“uuuself one hour of the youth that stood beside | 


belonging to the Naval Department stored on the erounds. 
These guns were placed there about ten years ago. They 
tuber twenty re, and ten i- pound Columbiad-, 


| 
| 
| 
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for « ither shot or shell. There is also stored at the fort 143 
64-pound shells, 100 6+-pound sulid shot, and 2473 J2-pound 
eolid shot. 
. 

Fort Porter is now one of the recruiting stations 
in the northern part of the State. Some 700 men 
are encamped there, mostly of the 2d Buffalo regi- 
mcnt. 


SHOCKING OCCURRENCE 
PHILADELPHIA, 


We illustrate on page 612 one of the most shock- 
ing occurrences we ever heard of—the burning of 
several ballet girls at the Continental Theatre, in 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. The Llerald corre- 
spondent thus tells the story: 


AT 


Puttapetpara, September 15, 1961 
An unfortunate accident occurred at the Continental 
Theatre, in Walunt Street, on Saturday night, by which 
the building was for a time imperiled, and a number of 
dancing gitts so badly burned that some have since died. 
wl leased Willtam Wheatk ld 
Philwietphia actor, whose long association with John Drew 
ami J. 3. Clarke, at the Arch Street Theatre, made him 
knewn among the profe-<ion throughout the country. 
Being sueceeded in the management of the Arch by Mrs. 
Drew, Wheatley leased and refitted the “Continental” 
(formerly General Welch's National Citeus), and produced 
the * Tempest” on Monday night in splendid style. Ran- 
dal, formerly of Covent Garden, London, prepared the 
machinery, and an immense ballet corps was engaged to 
repre-ent the abole of Ariel and other 
lay night more than fifteen hundred people 
The first act had gone forward uninterrupt- 
ecly, and the dancers were busily preparing in the dre=s- 


The theatre hi 


Ins-room to apy in the bellet at the opening ef act 
recond. Pro (Wheatley) was about retiring from the 
‘tage, when the audience perceived several men, appar- 
ently stag: carpenters, runni:g backward and forward in 
their shiit--leeves. Directly t.d-e adiscent te the stage 
oAWw a Vo laity, all on firc, run hurriedly to the side 
seenes, aml at th on of pie rring 
mis from imy i-turbed the repore 
oft halt the pec pile to their feet 
ery of fire’ t! es, the 
flitti lieht tl e no doubt 
threat me awful ty tren Manaver 
Wheadley dirceted the po ople te be gq ol while he retired 
to | n the extent of t lent. 

It appears that Miss Cecilia Gale, one of four talented 
and hat 1) firs, Was about robine le r-elf in ballet 

ye! v flirted it inte a jet of gus, when it wv ‘ instantly 
fright her clothing her si-ters and sev. 
eral of the ballet girls from an adjeining di 
ru-hing pton her, Were it turn et on nre. About a 
doz n of these helpless girls were thus burning at once, 
am! the fire ran over their ciuze and among their wnder- 
clothes, making fast to t close lecuin **tichta,” and 
literally burning to the bone. ‘Their sereame were thriill- 
Ing, aml no scene of horrer: that the steve ewer witnes<ed 


bide picture behind the se nes, 
where the fire from the burning dresses blazed up to the 


I nd the lashes and hair of the affrichted 
Wot 

Mies Ceei Gale, writhing and etill in flem darted 
down the st stated, and was ¢ thy Mr. Baovard, 
stance curpenter, whe at once t ther cloth. a 
of canvas usd to make waves, and wrepped it around 
h I i much burned while doing this. The young 
Leiy was removed to the ho-pital soon afterward 

= veral girls leaped into the street throuch the second 
tors plows, 

The n the rear of the theatre, on Sameon Street, 
\ pitcous amd agonizing in its characte 
7 do ballet girls ran up and dewn, and poor women, 
daughters took parc in the procession ml show- 

reaming their names amidst confueed sol 

eration nt f I rriave wl en! ere driv 
e! nid mi as each wv nlaced upou the 
lt ehaway, the pre ‘ up amit iwh- 
el her ser A number of petty taverns on Sammon Street 
were thrown open te the sufferers, and a few were so bad 
ly cd thy they hi ive Det bes Th TeTrerve Th re 
was a eat den t delay before he p could be obtain: d 


but after a time physicians and lotions were summone 
some «f the burned were taken to the Penneyivenia Lo-- 


pital, and others to their homes in refete parts of the 


OUR WAR MAPS, VIEWS, 
and PORTRAITS—Colored. 


An edition of the choicest Map, Views, and Portraits, 
published in Ilarrer's sinee the eommene ment 
of the War, print leon ealendered paper, bh utifully col- 
ored, is now ready. Size of sheet 40x50 inches, contains 
12 Maps, 6 Views, and 4 Portraite. Pr or 
THE =! IN VIRGInta; TOPOGRAPHICAL 
or Missourn, the United States, and 
Maps; Views of Fortress Fort 


OF Want 


cther valuabk 


Pickens, and other important pleces; «plendid Portroits 


of Gen McC McDowe Puestiss, and Lyon. 


All were drawn and engraved in the first style of Art, by 
Speciil Artists, expressly*for Warren's WrrKry, and are 
now printed in superior style, and beantifuily colored, 
They will be feund Artistic, Flegar 
ful, and of great value for Reference 
ric Points, Movements of the Arni 


it, Ornamental, 
showing the Strate- 
, and Places of Oc- 

c pati Nl. 

One Iundred 
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EDWARD F. LLOYD, 
Agent, 
New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A 25 Cent Scwing Machine! 

And 5 other evurions inventi.n-. Agents wanted every 

why re. Lh ircitiatl sa 
& CLAKK, Biddeford, Maine 


Friends cf Soldiers! 


ASSOCTATION, 
| the ot fi Nak pith 


t i.xpres-), 74 | 


lhiladelphia— 
f 


a 7 vient throw Vidic il Advice 
given Gratis by the Acting Surgeon Valuable Reporta 


REMEDIFS e Dispensary, 
sent free of charge. Adurt Dr J. SKILBIN 
TON, Iloward As Iphi 


ciation, Vhilad 


Matrimony made Easy.”—A new work, show- 
ing how eith r sex may be suitably married, irrespective 
of ag: or appearance, which con net fuil—free for 25 eents, 
Address T. William & Co., Publishers, Box 2300, Philad, 


ACK NUMBERS of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY and MAGAZINE always for sale, by 
A. WINCH, 320 Cheetnut Stree t, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NLY GOOD SAUCE. — “‘Lea & Per- 
rin’s Worcestershire Sauce,” so pronounced by con- 
noiweurs, and applicable to every variety of dish. The 
genuine tor sale by all re-pectable Grocers, 
DUNCAN & SONS, i 
Union Square ead Mth Street, Sole Agents. 


ACK NUMBERS of HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE and WEEKLY constantly on hand. 
Also a full Stock of Harper & Brothers’ Publications, 
Orders from the Trade promptly filled at Publishers’ 
prices. A. WILLIAMS & 
100 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Alexander Smith’s New Poem, Entire, 
Entitled “EDWIN OF DEIRA.” 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For October, 1861. 
CONTENTS. 
BOQUET’S FEXPFDITION. By J. T. Weapiry. 
ILLUSTRATIONS —Fugitives to Fort Pitt.—Attack on 
the Fort.—Bonquet’s March.—Highland Charge.—March 
through. the Woods.—The Child's Skull.—Rest at Tusca- 
roras.—S: ith ment at Murkingum.—Recovery of Prison- 
ers.—The Old Song.—The Mingo Chief. 
THE COAST RANGERS OF CALIFORNTA, — HI, 
LIUNTING ADVENTURES. By J. Koss Browne. 
Frv in the Quicksand.—The 
Vinegar is eafe.—Tom Fry saved.—The Mendocipo Coast. 
—Qur Camp.—The Judge Returns Thanks.—An Escape. 
—Shooting a Grizzly. 
SPORTING IN SPITZBERGEN. 
Yacht. — Seal-Shooting.—Wal- 
ruses on the Ice.—Chase of the Walrue.—Shé-Bear and 
Cubs. —Reindeer-Shooting.—Group of Reindeer. 
ORLEY FARM. By Antitoxy 
Cuarter XXL. Christmas in Harley Street. 
Cuarter XXIL. Chri-tmas at Noningsby. 
Cuarter XXIIL. Christmas at Groby Park. 
(uarter XXIV. Christmas in Great St. Helens. 
InucstTRaTions. — The Church Door. — 
Buff. 
“MARRYING A BABY." 
HOW I MADE A FORTUNE. 
A FEW FRENCHMEN AND YANKEES, 
OF LOSS. 
POLL JENNINGS'S HAIR. 
TOO SENSITIVE. 
FDWIN OF DEIRA, 
TIL ADVENTURES OF. PHILIP. 
ERAY. 
(napter XIX. Qu'on est bien Vingt Ans, 
(narter XX. Course of True Love. 
—In Chains.—The Morning Greeting. 
— The Lovers. 
VONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS, 
EDITOR'S CHAIR. 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOI’S DRAWER. With Ten I Uustratiena.) 
FOR OCTOBER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Velvet Cloaks, — Caps. — Under- 
Sleeves.—C hemisette. 
Its unparalleled circulation from month to month, and 
a con-tant demand for back Numbers and complete Seta, 
evince that Harrer’s MaGaztne meets the wante of the 
great bedy of American readers No change will there- 
tore be made in its general character. The Magazine con- 
tains at least twice the amount of matter of the leading 
i uoli-h Monthlies. It is therefore enabled to present the 
bh st productions of European Novelists and Essayiets, be- 
furni-hing a larger amoutit of original matter than 
is civen in any other Magazine of theday. Each Number 
ins sn amount of reading equal to that in an ordinary 
octave volume, with abundant Pictorial IMlustrations: of 
ry -ubject in whieh the Artist can aid the Writer. 
‘than Seren Th: usand Iustrations have already ap- 
poured in the Magazine, 


by 


By ALEXANDER Situ. 
By W. M. Tuack- 


contains 


Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twehty- 
five Cents. Amy Volume, comprising Six Numbers, neat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 3000 miles of New York, poet-paid, for 
Two Dellars per \ olume. Complete Sets will be sent by 
Express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, at a 
Di-count of Twenty-five per Cent. from the above rate 
‘Twenty-two Volumes, bound uniformly, extending from 
June, to Jeme, 1S61, are now ready. 

Ilverre’s Wrekry will be sent gratuitously for one 
month —as a specimen —to any one whe applies for “ft, 
Specimen Numbers of the Magazine will also be sent gra- 
tuitouely. 


TERMS. 
Ome Copy foy one Year . «© 
Two Copies for Ome Year . « « 50 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 2 00 
And an ExtraCopy, gratia, for every of Exeut Stn- 
SCRINERS. 
Ilarper’s Macazrve and Hanrer’s WEEKLY, together, 


one vear, > 


. $3 00 


£0), 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pun 
FRANKLIN SQUars, New 
“A STRANGE STORY” 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


Notwithstanding the great smount of space devoted to 
Tl of the War, Harper's W commenced in 
No. 2!', dated August 10th, A NEW AND THRILLING SE- 
RIAL Le, by Sir Fpwarp Buiwer LytTon, entitled, 


“A STRANGE STORY,” 


which wil be contianed from week to week till completed. 


TERMS. 
Copy for One Year. 9250 
for One Year . . 400 
ond Harper's Macazine, one year, $4 00, 
Harper's W: will be sent gratuitously for one 
month—as a specim ” tf any one who applies for it. 
Specimen Numbers of ti MAGAZINE Wil also be sent gra- 
tuitously. 
& BROTUERS, ISHERS 
FRANKLIN New York. 


Harper's } 
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